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SAN’A AND THE QAT-EATERS * 
By Wiiu1amM RoBERTSON 


Tue traveller passing down the Red Sea on his journey to the East sees little that 
is attractive in the fleeting glances he gets of the Arabian coast, and when he puts 
in at Aden and goes ashore for an hour or two he is merely confirmed in his opinion 
that the Barren Rocks are well named. Yet, sailing down the Arabian coast, he 
has been passing the most famous coffee country in the world. Perhaps, without 
realising it, he even sighted Mocha itself. 

Behind these baking sands and baking rocks lies the Arabia Felix of the ancients 
—the Verdant Yemen of more modern writers—a land which has earned the 
poetic tributes of travellers throughout the ages. 

On the journey from the coast to San’a, the Yemeni capital, the scenery changes 
rapidly. From the burning sands we had seen from the sea we pass to the foot- 
hills. These at first are black cinder heaps of baked lava, but as we proceed 
inland they become less forbidding and, almost suddenly, we find ourselves in a 
land of laughing streams, green with lime groves and plantations of bananas. 
The real mountains of Yemen are now before us. As we go on they tower above 
us and crowd in around us—fantastic masses of tortured rock. Everywhere one 
looks they stand out on the skyline like the backcloth to some dark scene from 
Grimm’s fairy tales. Villages are perched on apparently inaccessible precipices. 
Castles loom from lonely pinnacles. But now, precipitous as they are, the mountain 
sides are no longer barren. By an elaborate system of terracing cultivation has 
been made possible almost to the mountain tops. On these terraces much of the 
best coffee is grown. 

After crossing one of these great mountain ranges we emerge into a beautiful 
fertile valley where the going is easier, and there we may pause by a spring under 
a great fig tree and have our midday meal. Over another range the country may 
be less cultivated and we have to pick our way through a wilderness of giant 
Euphorbia and trailing camel thorn. So on and up we go till at last we emerge 
from the nightmare scenery of twisted rock on to a great flat tableland where 
everything seems quiet, peaceful, and pastoral. Nature has grown tired of hectic 
phantasy and is taking things quietly for a while. On such a plateau, some eight 
thousand feet above the sea, we come on San’a. 

There is no denying the sense of surprise one feels at the first view of San’a. 


* Qat is a tree or shrub (Cathu Edulis) which is widely cultivated in Yemen. The chewing 
of Qat leaves is an almost universal habit in many parts of the country. 
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We have been long enough on the journey to feel that the world as we have known 
it is immeasurably distant—breath-taking precipices and inaccessible villages have 
stamped their images on our minds, but we are not quite ready for this city from 
the Arabian Nights which we find set in this great plateau—a great walled city 
with twenty-five tall minarets pointing their graceful fingers to the sky—the largest 
city in all Arabia. ; 

I think this sense of surprise, almost of unreality, never leaves those of us who 
have come from the outer world to the capital of Yemen. There is not only the 
unexpectedness of finding a ready-made city with its own kind of civilisation away. 
up here in the hills—there is also the apartness of the people. Few of them have 
travelled. The King himself and his Prime Minister, both shrewd, able men, have 
never seen the sea. The people, knowing no other, are convinced that their King 
is the finest ruler in the world and San’a the finest city. 

Recently one of our number had great difficulty in getting permission to leave 
the country again, although the contracted time had long expired. Finally the 
permit was granted, and I told various Arab friends that so and so would be leaving 
us soon and going home again. Again and again the reaction was the same. 
“What ! leaving San’a! Oh, poor thing!” The general attitude of the people 
to their king is well reflected in their popular belief early in the war that the 
warring nations would ultimately call in the Imam Yehia, King of Yemen, as 
arbiter in the dispute, and that of course would settle everything. 

The Imam Yehia El Mutawakil Billah is a direct descendant of Mohammed, 
the Founder of Islam. The title Imam is equivalent to the title Caliph given by 
other sections of Islam to their religious Head. Each Imam takes a special name 
to himself. The name El Mutawakil Billah means “‘ the Depender on God.”” The 
Imams of San’a have been in uninterrupted leadership of their sect, the Zaidis, for 
over a thousand years, but often, especially during the two periods of Turkish 
occupation, their temporal power has been small. ‘The great veneration in which 
the present Imam is held is due in no small part to his restoration of the Imamate 
to power in the throne of Yemen. To the Zaidis it is essential that their Imam 
should be a direct descendant of Mohammed. All such direct descendants are 
called Syeeds ; in other Arab countries the title Shereef is also used. In San’a 
there is a large number of Syeeds. All the power is in their hands. They are the 
nobility and to them all others give respect. So much are the Syeeds a class apart 
that one speaks of a man as being a Syeed—or an Arab. 

San’a is built in three main parts. The main city is built within a fortified 
wall and this is pierced by six gates. Rather more than a mile to the west is the 
Jewish Quarter which houses some five thousand Yemeni Jews. This, too, is sur- 
rounded by a wall with three gates. Between San’a proper and the Jewish Quarter, 
there has grown up the garden suburb of Bir el Azab. A wall joining up with the 
earlier ones makes this now part of the encircled area ; it has two gates of its own. 
The resultant town plan is rather like the body of a wasp. The Jewish Quarter 
is the head ; Bir el Azab the thorax is joined to the larger main body by a definite 
waist. 

‘The houses of San’a are very imposing. They are solidly built, of stone, burnt 
brick, sun-dried brick, or a mixture of all three. They run to height. A very 
ordinary working-class house is frequently of three storeys. The mansions of the 
Syeeds are often five storeys and may run to six or seven. 

Nearly every house has its “‘ mifirij ”—‘‘ mifrij ’ may be translated “‘ room with 
a view.’ Mifrijes are two kinds—the roof mifrij and the garden mifrij._ In Bir el 
Azab, where I stay, every house has its garden, and the garden mifrij is common. 

Some of these garden mifrijes are very beautiful, and they have the advantage 
to the Arab mind that a man may receive his guests there without them passing 
anywhere near the hareem. 

Lhe garden mifrij is a one-storeyed building built apart from the house. 
Usually there is only one room, but there may be as many as three. One side of 
the main room is completely filled in by high, folding glass doors. The arched 
space over the doors is filled in with geometrical patterns in stained glass. Inside, 
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_ the room is richly furnished with Persian carpets, mattresses, and multi-coloured 

silk covered pillows. In the middle of the room is a large brass tray with hubble- 
bubble pipes and the other furnishings necessary to proper entertaining in this 
country. 

The room is fronted on to an artificial pond—the “ birkah.” In the middle 
of the birkah a fountain is playing, and at intervals round the four sides lesser 
fountains send up their jets to weave with one another intricate patterns of glister- 
ing crystal. A broad pavement surrounds the birkah, and beyond this arches of 
dazzling white stucco work support creeping vines richly hung with bunches of 
grapes. ‘The whole effect is almost voluptuously soothing. The quiet, insistent hiss 
of the falling water, the limited but very pleasing view, the cool, quiet luxury of 
the room within, the glaring contrast of the bright sunshine outside, the play of 
colours from the stained glass—all combine to give one a sense of great peace and 
again that sense of apartness—a sense of being outside the world. Here, in fact, is 
the desert Arab’s picture of Paradise. 

So far the garden mifrij ; the roof mifrij is different. Entering one of the 
great houses in San’a we climb, say, to the fifth storey. The stairs lead on and up 
to the flat roof, and at one end of the roof is the single room which is the mifrij. 
Two complete sides of the room and often the greater part of the third are given up 
to window space. Seated almost anywhere in the room the eye can travel away 
across the housetops to the open plain beyond the town. The windows come 
right down to the floor and go half-way up the height of the room. Above the 
windows there is an arch filled in with stained glass, or, in the poorer houses, with 
alabaster. Such a room, even when its big, wooden shutters are firmly closed, is 
well lit. 

Let us visit a Syeed of San’a in his upper mifrij. From our house in Bir el 
Azab we ride into San’a through the Bab es Sabah (The Gate of the Morning). 
At our host’s door we get off our horses and knock on the great iron knocker ; a 
head pops out from a lattice far above us and we are identified. From that 
exalted height an unseen hand pulls a cord which is attached to the bolt of the 
door. The door swings open and in we go. Feet are heard scurrying down the 
stone stairs and a little chap of about six or seven appears to escort us up. This is 
the ‘‘ Dowedar ’”—a regular member of the domestic staff in San’a. He is the 
liaison between the male and female sides of the house. One of the functions of 
the dowedar is to see that the women of the house are clear of the main stairway 
when male visitors go up to the mifrij. 

The dowedar now beckons us to follow him and he goes ahead shouting 
** Allah ’”? at the pitch of his voice. This is not because he is particularly pious, 
but God’s name is an easy one to shout and meritorious withal. Up we go, and 
up and up. It seems strange to us that this youngster has enough wind to spare 
for all his shouting. On the second floor perhaps we shall hear a fluttering of 
skirts. The dowedar holds up an imperious hand and we stop. He goes ahead a 
few steps shouting “‘ Tareeq ya Allah” (Tareeq means ‘“‘make way”). ‘Then he 
slams the door leading into the hareem and calls us on. Often enough if he has 
not shut the door very securely we shall notice as we pass it that it is ajar just 
enough to allow several pairs of female eyes to spy upon the visitor. 

Soon we are getting really short of breath. Each step is twelve to fourteen 
inches high and not the regulation nine we are accustomed to. In any case stair 
climbing at eight thousand feet above the sea is hard work for a lowlander. If we 
have been curious enough to count the steps we shall be getting into the seventies 
by now—the best mifrijes are placed at some eighty steps from the street. 

All the way up the steps are of bare stone. They are built in a square spiral, 
and there is just enough light for us to see our way—sometimes not so much. 
This comes in through small square windows let into the stairway at every second 
turn or so. These windows may be unglazed or set with alabaster or with a 
mosaic of stained glass. At the door of the mifrij we take off our shoes and enter 
the room. Again we find the Persian carpets and around the wall the carpet- 
covered mattresses backed with all sorts of pillows. Oblong ones are brought and 
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put at our sides so that we may lean on them, and, if we know how to sit in a 
mifrij, we are soon very comfortable. 

Now that we are settled we have time to see our host more at leisure. He 
wears a long, wide-sleeved gown over a dark jacket. The sleeves of the gown may 
be tied back or hang down over his hands. Over his shoulder he wears a dark 
shawl with a brightly embroidered border; on his head the white turban or 
“imamah” of the Zaidis. A broad, richly embroidered belt encircles his waist. 
In his belt a silver sheath of finely wrought filigree holds his “ jumbiah,” the 
curved dagger of South Arabia. The hilt of the dagger is of horn decorated with 
ancient gold coins. Our host’s rank as a Syeed is marked by his wearing his 
jumbiah on the right side. 

If our host is alone and knows our mysterious love of fresh air the great windows 
of the mifrij will be open and we will be seated opposite his best view. Early in 
the conversation we will be expected to admire it. 

In the middle of the room is an immense brass tray on which are four or five 
handsome hubble-bubbles. Arranged round the hubble-bubbles are some brass 
ornaments. Some of these, which are shaped like decapitated hour-glasses, are, 
we may be surprised to learn, cuspidors. Yemeni cuspidors may be intricately 
inlaid with silver and laquer and are often very beautiful. The tall ornaments 
beside them like flat-topped candlesticks are stands for our coffee cups. One of 
these is now placed beside each of us and coffee is served. 

If we call on the Syeed in the afternoon at the time of a Qat-eating party the 
scene is rather different. The outer shutters are open as before, but the glass 
windows are in place ; no breath of air enters. There may be forty men seated 
round the room—the hubble-bubbles are going lazily. Their long, snaky pipes 
criss-crossing the floor have to be negotiated as we cross the room. The wooden 
mouthpieces are passed from hand to hand as each guest in turn gets a 
few “‘ draws.’ Strewed untidily on the floor are bunches of Qat leaf, and each 
man has a branch or two in his hand. From a branch he plucks the tenderest 
leaves and shoots, and these he chews—he chews, but swallows only the juice. 
The accumulated leaf thus stored in his cheek bulges it more and more as time 
goes on. (The Arabs in San’a speak of a man “ storing’? Qat rather than eating 
or chewing, and the word is certainly apt.) For some time all is silent in the room 
but for the occasional sleepy gurgle of the pipe. Suddenly a man’s cheek gets too 
full for comfort. He reaches for the cuspidor and empties his pouch. Then he 
drinks noisily from a cruse of water, swills out his mouth into the cuspidor, and 
begins again. t 

Typically the Qat party begins after lunch ; to see a large Arab luncheon 
party at work is an awesome sight. After lunch they retire to another room and 
drink coffee. After coffee the pipes are lit and the men belch their repletion into 
the already vitiated air piously muttering ‘‘ El hamdu lillah ” (Allah be praised). 
That to the Arab, the joy of repletion, is the acme of happiness, but in San’a one 
feels that a refinement has crept in. Here man has seen in the ruminating cow 
and the cud-chewing camel a pleasure which he, too, would experience. So 
when in San’a lunch is over and the people retire to the mifrij, when coffee is 
served and the hubble-bubbles are lit—that is only the prelude. The real show 
begins when the bunches of Qat are handed round. The men recline back on 
their cushions and for hours the ruminant is dominant !_ For those whose work is 
over in the forenoon or for the wealthy who need not work at all such a party 
goes on from 2 p.m. till 8 p.m. without a break, and it is repeated day after day 
with monotonous regularity. As the afternoon lengthens the stale atmosphere in the 
mifrij grows staler—that is part of the pleasure, and if at some point in the pro- 
ceedings the guest fails to break into a sweat, the party has not been a success 
_ hat Qat is a habit-forming drug and injurious to health goes without say- 
ing, but, as the Prime Minister once said to me, it keeps people out of trouble 
a its a on ce es of the country one need only say that whole acres 
of good vineyard in Yemen have recentl i 
Se ee ibaa: y been rooted out and planted with Qat 
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The importance of Qat in the social life of San’a may be gauged by the fact 
that in this very conservative country it has changed the age-old regulations 
governing the times of prayer! The Moslem prayer times are dawn, noon, mid 
afternoon, and sunset and evening. The Qat eaters say their noon and afternoon 
prayers all in one, before the party, and their sunset and evening prayers together 
after the party. On our visit to such a party we shall not likely want to stay long. 
Calling about half-past four in the afternoon we are served with a cup of coffee, 
and after sitting for perhaps half an hour we make our farewells. One or two of 
the guests who have ploys on elsewhere may leave along with us. At the door we 
are met by the poor, the maimed, and the blind—those who have come to feed 
on the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table. Lazarus with all his sores 
is there, and, even more typical of San’a, the blind beggar. Amongst them will 
be a ragged boy with a tambour, singing in a shrill voice the old Qasidas (odes) 
of Yemen. 

You and I as we come past will be moved by a strange restlessness—a desire to 
share the world’s goods and beauty with them. Willy-nilly we have been touched 
by the Christian Spirit that is our heritage. We know that all other men are our 
brothers, and there rises in us a longing to pass on even to these the privileges of 
freedom, friendship, and hope that we have known. 

The Arab friends who come out with us are moved by no such disquiet. 
Perhaps they throw a small coin to one or other of the beggars, and, scarcely 
hearing the beggar’s fulsome blessing, pass on to their next pastime “sadly 
contented in a show of things.” 

With this picture of under and over privilege in our minds we ride slowly 
back through the narrow lanes of San’a. As we approach Bab es Sabah again 
our ears are assailed by a strange sound. We are reminded of the clanking chains 
of some ghost story. Sure enough it is the clanking of chains we hear—but the 
chains are on legs of solid flesh and blood. A party of some thirty prisoners are 
on their way to mosque for their sunset prayers. Round each man’s leg is a 
heavy iron ring and between the rings two massive links each eight inches long. 
No one else seems to notice this slow, undignified procession. It is a daily 
occurrence. 

Back in Bir el Azab the screaming of well wheels echoes from every garden. 
A party of workers are flailing corn in one garden. Some nine or ten men are 
ranged round a heap of millet heads ; they are divided into three parties. As 
the first party wallops the corn they chant “ Allah” ; the next party as their 
sticks descend cry “‘ Awnak”’; the third repeat “‘ Allah”? ; and then it is the 
turn of the first to repeat “‘ Awnak.” And so they go on. “ Allah Awnak”’ 
means ‘‘ May Allah help you.” After each wallop a party moves a little to the 
right around the circle of corn, and so no part is missed. 

As we leave the garden and pass the corner of the house we come on a woman 
making butter. Her churn is a large, scooped-out gourd. The forked branch 
from which it is suspended is firmly fixed in the ground. All the while she sits 
working the milk back and forth in her simple churn she nurses her baby. 

By this time the light is fading and we push on home. We can still hear the 
workers at their flails, the regular thud of their sticks punctuating their chant 
like some giant metronome. They have been at it from early morning and will 
go on till complete darkness stops them. We stand at the gate listening. The 
sunset call to prayer sounds from a nearby minaret. It is taken up by others and 
echoes from mosque to mosque throughout the whole city. Jews hurry past to 
their own quarter. Their day’s work in San’a is done and they have their hour 
of prayer to observe in the synagogue. One by one the well wheels become silent. 
At last even the flailing ceases. Another day is over. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SCOTTISH RIVER SYSTEM 


PART II 
By Avex. Bremner, D.Sc. 


NATURE OF THE TERRAIN ON WHICH THE TERTIARY DRAINAGE OF SCOTLAND 
was ESTABLISHED 


In the valleys that dissect the peneplain, now elevated to form the High Plateau 
(2000-3000 feet) of the Highlands and of which remnants are also found around 
the headwaters of Clyde and Tweed (16 (2)), the rivers flow for the most part 
over pre-Cambrian and older Paleozoic rocks. But it was not on a surface 
composed of these that the Tertiary rivers began their task. ; 

For the last sixty or seventy years the belief has been steadily growing that 
great parts of the British area where no younger Paleozoic and no Secondary 
rocks now remain were once covered by a more or less complete sequence of these — 
formations (7, 12). The Upper Cretaceous had the widest distribution, and the 
Chalk Sea deposited a mantle of sediment even over what are now the Scottish 
Highlands (10) and Southern Uplands as well as over the English Lake District 
(7), the Pennines, Wales, and Ireland (15). There is reason, also, to believe that 
the transgressive Chalk Seas buried in their deposits, and smoothed the in- 
equalities of, a pre-Cretaceous peneplain (7). 

The physiographic history of the British area is essentially the same as that 
of the eastern United States (9, 6). In both cases a pre-Upper Cretaceous 
peneplain must be proved—or postulated—in order to explain the existence of © 
a surface capable of being converted, by burial in a thicker or thinner mantle of 
marine Cretaceous sediments, into an approximate plane so that uplift, with 
tilt in any particular direction, will originate a series of consequent streams 
flowing in that direction. 

The broken line on Map 1 indicates the boundary of the British Tertiary 
volcanic area. In the elevation of the whole region at the close of the Cretaceous 
period this seems to have been the area most strongly upheaved ; and, from the 
line on the map—or rather from one parallel to it but nearer the Atlantic border 
—the smooth surface of the emerged sea floor sloped away towards the E. in 
Scotland (2 (2), 4) and Northern England (18), towards the S.E. in the English 
Midlands and Wales (3, 12), and towards the S. in Ireland (11). The series of 
consequent rivers thus initiated began the cycle of erosion that produced the 
Tertiary peneplain—the High Plateau. 

The Tertiary volcanic episode—the extrusives were poured out on dry land 
—was an important one in the history of Scotland. But the general development 
of the river system need have been little interfered with except in so far as earth 
movements, connected with the vulcanicity, affected more or less extensive 
regions adjacent to the volcanic centres: river development would be modified 
but not radically altered. The volcanics themselves fell a prey to the subaerial 
forces of denudation and now enter into the substance of the peneplain. 


THE UPpuLirT oF THE PENEPLAIN 


The axis of upheaval probably coincided more or less closely with that at 
the close of Cretaceous times, but the post-peneplain uplift was not a simple 
arching up of the peneplain as a whole: it was accompanied by subsidence, 
warping and mild folding, and by movement along new faults and the revival 
of action along old faults. 

Of the uplifted peneplain, too, only the eastern portion—and apparently not 
all of that—survives in Scotland as the now strongly dissected High Plateau. 
The axis of upheaval lay west of the present coast-line, for Skye and the Inner 
Hebrides belong to the denuded High Plateau. The Minch is a sunken area, 
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now acting as the base-level of the westward drainage. Long Island probably 
represents an unsubmerged part of the western moiety of the peneplain. Skye 
and Raasay have been blocked out and isolated from the rest of the High Plateau 
by faults. 

Elevation of the Tertiary peneplain, like the earlier upheaval of the Cretaceous 
sea-floor, was undoubtedly part of the complex phenomena connected with the 
Alpine orogenesis. At this time “ the ground swell of the Alpine earth-storm ”’ 
was responsible for the arching up of the Wealden area, and its orogenic effects 
are traceable as far as the Scottish border, but no clear signs of contemporary 
folding have been detected (pace J. W. Gregory) beyond the Solway region. 

West of the Pennines and north and west of Wales lies a sunken area—the 
Lake District excepted—probably largely warped, but partly faulted, down ; 
and now invaded by the Irish Sea and its continuations, the North and St. George’s 
channels. Through this depressed area in early post-uplift times flowed the 


10 


*‘ Trish Sea River,’’ which, pushing its head-waters northward along other prob- 
able areas of subsidence between Northern Ireland and South-western Scotland, 
captured some of the eastward drainage of Scotland as far north as the Great 


Glen (16 (1), (2)). 


SUGGESTED RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TERTIARY CONSEQUENT 
DRAINAGE OF SCOTLAND* 


1. The Solway-Tyne River—Mackinder hazards the opinion that the Nith 
and Annan are the probable headwaters of the (Newcastle) Tyne ; but there 
seems little doubt that one must postulate a Solway-Tyne river as a member of 
the group of W.-E. streams that formed the primary drainage system of North 
Britain in Tertiary times. 

o By ae poneplaii collapse and downwarp the Solway river was reversed and 


* Explanation of Signs on Maps :— 


1. Original Consequent Lines of Drainage =Broken Lines. 

2. Faults and Lines of Crush =Dotted ,, | 

3. Old Red—and later—Sediments (Maps 4 and 5) =Diagonal Shading. 
Small Outliers Os} 
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followed the westward continuation of the syncline. The Tyne valley itself was 
depressed relatively to the uplifted peneplain—seen on the Alston Block—along 
the north branch of the Stublick fault (18, Sec. E, p. 180). 

Though the Luce, Cree, Nith, Annan, and Esk seem to fall naturally into 
place as feeders of the Solway-Tyne, the stream network of Galloway is com- 
plicated and offers many problems deserving special study. 

A Loch Ryan-Luce Bay river, the Nith and Annan, true subsequents, have 
had their courses determined by weak younger rocks filling valleys excavated 
in the older Palzozoics : the success of the Nith and Annan in encroaching on 
the drainage area of the original Tweed is due to the consequent ease with which 
they have pushed—as they are still pushing—their headwaters northward (13, (x)}e 

2. The Consequent Tweed.—The Tweed was, so far as I know, first claimed as 
a W.-E. consequent in 1913 (4 (3), p. 763 2 (2), p. 4). ; 

Linton (13 (1)) has no difficulty in showing that the main stream does not 
follow the grain of the older Paleozoics as claimed by Peach and Horne. A very 
brief study of the geological map is sufficient to make it clear that a river which 
flows for many miles from W. to E. across folded rocks that strike N.E.-S.W. 


DZ TERTIARY DRAINACE — 
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cannot be claimed as a strike or longitudinal stream: its course is independent 
of geological structure. 

The basin as reconstructed by Linton indicates by its width in the Biggar 
region that it once extended much further west. The Tweed has been traced 
to Sandilands on the Douglas Water, some ten miles west of Biggar (13 (2)), 
and it may be suggested that it once continued westward by Gadburn, Porters- 
hall, Kype Water, Middle Avon, and the River Irvine (now obsequent). A 
further continuation, of still earlier date, may be found in the “ waist ”’ of Arran, 
the Machrie-Brodick depression. 

Linton provides a most convincing account of the steps by which the subse- 
quent middle Clyde, working back from Lanark, succeeded in capturing much of 
the drainage formerly passing to the Tweed by the Biggar Gap (13 (2)). 

The struggle between the Forth and Tweed along their common watershed 
has left its record in the Pentland region. Working on the weaker rocks of the 
Midland Valley the Forth has pushed its watershed southward (13 (i) )e 

Among the tributaries of the Tweed the Leithen Water and Newhall Burn 
follow the same line of crush as determines the course of the Moffat Water ; 
and the Leader is excavating the Old Red infill of a pre-Old Red valley (16 (2)). 

3. The Consequent Forth—The Forth has been studied by Cadell (4), and 
additional matter relating to the Campsie Fells area will be found in The Geology 
of the Glasgow District (Mem. Geol. Survey, 1925 edition). 
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It is perfectly clear from Map 2 that the Forth system has been developed 
on a surface that, as a whole, sloped to the east, not to the south-east. 

The Inveruglas-Arklet valley must have been eroded by its stream before 
the formation of the Loch Lomond hollow, which Peach and Horne claimed to 
have carried an original consequent. 

It is suggested that the Balquidder valley at first drained to the Earn, not to 
the Teith. The Balvag like its neighbour to the west, the Colair Burn, flowed 
north—through Strathyre—to swell the trunk stream of the Earn. The Balvag 
and the Leny, opposing streams, cut down a common watershed situated over the 
central part of Loch Lubnaig. Whether diversion—and inversion—of the Balvag 
was effected through headward erosion by the Leny, or whether the task was 
finished by glacial erosion, which was strong in this region, it is not easy to decide: 
probably the latter alternative is to be preferred, all things considered. 

Devon.—The headstreams of the Devon were the two main branches of the 
Ruchill Water which united and crossed in a remarkable through valley the 
Old Red conglomerate and sandstone mass now culminating in Uamh Bheag 
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(2179 feet). The floor of this valley nowhere rises above 1000 feet: it follows 
Findhu Glen, Corriebeagh Burn, and Knaik Water. 

The old valley—its waters are now carried off by the Ruchill Water in Glen- 
artney and the Allan Water in Strathmore—continued across the Ochils by the 
Gleneagles gap, the preglacial floor of which was not more than 1250 feet above 
present O.D.: on this floor has been eroded a glacial meltwater channel nearly 
400 feet deep. Even before glacial modification this was the lowest gap in the 
south-western and higher part of the Ochils, and for that very reason was the 
point selected to carry a stream of meltwater across the ridge. 

Further east the Devon passed eastward from Tormaukin by Loch Leven to 
the now drowned valley of the Forth at Leven. 

4. Tay Drainage System.—Since in the hypothesis of south-easterly consequent 
drainage so much stress is laid on the Garry-Tay, it seems necessary to state In 
some detail the facts and Samet that peprere the applicability of the theory 

rly consequent drainage to this particular case. } 
z SNS 3 the Tertiary pac ient eee of Central Scotland west of the line 
of the Garry-Tay are shown: Earn, Lochay-Almond, Bran (or Braan), Lyon- 
ay, and Tummel. é 
ee wanin this area the course of the Earn is obviously oblique to the 
structural lines. It would seem that the river at first passed through the eee 
water-gap : it was at a late period in its history diverted by its tributary, the 
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r, Owing to the easier path over weaker rocks offered by that 

Bie aoe The Machany is a continuation of the subsequent whose 
drowned valley is the Firth of Tay. 

The original headstream of the Earn has been referred to above. 

Lochay-Almond.—Other connections for the Lochay might be suggested, but 
that with the strikingly large valley (open at its head) of the Almond seems far 
the most probable. Mind he 

The Earn and the Lochay-Almond are twin rivers, originally of almost 
equal importance, jointly responsible for the cutting of the Perth gap. 

Bran.—An observer, standing on the summit of the pass (500 feet) crossed 
by the road from Dunkeld to Blairgowrie and looking westward, sees before him 
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the broad valley of the Bran and glimpses the Tay crossing the foreground 350 
feet below. Eastward a similar but still wider valley—that of the Lunan Burn— 
stretches towards Strathmore. 

The Bran and Lunan valleys, once continuous, bear precisely the same relation 
to that of the Tay as the Inveruglas and Arklet valleys do to the Loch Lomond 
basin ; and the same deduction must be drawn regarding their age. 

Lyon-Strath Tay.—This river does not follow the strike of the schists as has 
been claimed. Its eastern part, above Logierait, is incorporated in the subsequent 
Tay. A secondary consequent whose headwaters flowed through Gleann Mor 
(south of Schiehallion) may have passed eastward, north of Weem Hill, to join 
the Lyon. 

Tummel.—The Tummel flows across the grain of the country and its valley 
seen from the Queen’s View near Pitlochry is most impressive, particularly where 
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it transects the quartzites of Schiehallion and Beinn a’ Chuallaich. The Garry 
and its affluent the Erochy (Erochie or Erichdie) are simply secondary conse- 
quents guided towards each other and the main stream by slight undulations 
of the terrain on which they began to flow. 

West of the Blackwater Reservoir the headstreams of the Tummel are shown 
as reconstructed by Bailey (1 (1) (2)). Their obvious connection with the 
Tummel scarcely needs to be pointed out. Other probable secondary conse- 
quents are indicated. 

East of the Garry-Tay the drainage lines (Map 4) assume a quite different 
pattern, and the key to a just interpretation of the original consequent drainage 
in North Central Scotland is to be found in a study of the wind- and water-gaps 
of the Sidlaw-Garvock ridge in their relation to the streams west of the Garry-Tay. 

1. The Earn and Almond united just before entering the Perth water-gap. 
Beyond it the Earn (=the combined streams) continued by Newburgh, Lindores, 
and Dunbog along a valley whose floor, near the head of the Firth of Tay, must 
have been some 400-500 feet above present sea-level. 

2. The floor of the Newtyle wind-gap is at a level of about 525 feet: it has 
no doubt been lowered by glacial erosion. 

3. The Lunan Waiter has its source just inside Strathmore at slightly over 
200 feet. It flows sluggishly eastward through a gap 600 feet deep between 
Turin Hill (825 feet) and Dunnichen (765 feet). The gap is floored by glacial 
outwash sands and gravels, pitted with numerous kettle-holes, three of which 
still contain lakes. ‘The river, after being joined by the Letham Burn (much 
larger than itself), enters the sea at Lunan Bay, a two-miles-wide gap in the 
cliffed coast. 

From Lunanhead to Friockheim the Lunan has practically no erosive power, 
so that apart from glacial deepening (which cannot have been very great since 
the strongest ice movements were across rather than along it) the gap remains 
as it was when drainage through it from Strathmore was cut off. From the depths 
and surface levels of L. Rescobie and L. Balgavies the rock floor is 160-170 feet 
above O.D. 

4. The South Esk pierces the Sidlaw-Garvock ridge, and from the Highland 
boundary fault to Montrose flows from west to east obliquely transverse to the 
regional strike. It is not a subsequent as claimed by Peach and Horne (16 (1) (2)). 

Between Inverarity and Carmyllie the main Sidlaw ridge shows a slight sag 
which at two points sinks slightly below 550 feet. From the watershed two streams 
flow to the North Sea, one to Strathmore. The sag has none of the distinctive 
characters of a (geologically) recent water-gap. 


SARAWAK 
By J. C. Swayne (late Resident First Division) 


Tue Raj of Sarawak lies on the North-West coast of Borneo just North of the 
equator and some 300 miles east of Singapore. Its area is roughly 50,000 square 
miles or about the size of England. The coast line, unbroken by any harbour, 
runs for 450 miles. In depth it varies from 40 to 120 miles. ‘he greater part 
consists of a coastal plain, while inland run parallel ridges of lime and sandstone, 
none of which exceeds 8000 feet in height. A large part of the country is still 
virgin jungle. 

se : apr to understand the unique place Sarawak holds in the Empire 
without some knowledge of its early history. 

Borneo stands out vividly in Pigafetta’s account of Magellan’s voyage ; after 
the disastrous landing at Cebu the fleet visited the court of the Sultan of Brunei 
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(from which the island gets its name), but after that, except for two unsuccessful 
attempts by the East India Company to establish trading posts, nothing was 
done to explore the great islands of the Archipelago. After the Napoleonic wars 
Raffles had made the road to China safe by founding Singapore, and the British 
Government wished for no further commitments in the East. It was known that 
the China Sea was infested by pirates and that the Spanish were unable to cope 
with them, and that the coasts were inhabited by savages given to the horrid 
practice of head-hunting. All charts were marked with a warning that parties 
going ashore for water should do so armed. It was James Brooke who opened 
the eyes of the British public to the wealth and beauty of the great islands. 

He was the only son of a judge in the service of the East India Company. He 
was born at Hoogli * in 1800 and at the age of sixteen joined the armed forces 
of the Company. At the end of several years’ service he was severely wounded in 
the First Burmese War, and, after the generous custom of the time, was given 
five years’ leave. On returning to duty his ship was wrecked, and as over-staying 
leave meant automatic discharge, he resigned his commission, apparently without 
regret, and sailed on to China before returning to England. Later he made a 
second trip to the East as a private trader, though without financial success. He 
was thirty-eight when his father died and left him the means to carry out a project 
he had made in the previous years. What this was he stated fully in a letter which 
was published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of the time ; it 
amounted to a promise to explore the Malay Archipelago and publish all the 
information he could obtain. He bought the schooner yacht Royalist of 142 tons, 
and on the 16th of December 1838 he sailed from Devonport for the East. On 
the 24th of September 1841 he was crowned Rajah of Sarawak, and his dream 
of exploration was over. 

How this came about can be briefly told. After leaving England he reached 
Singapore in May, where he stayed with the Governor whom he had met in his 
previous journeys. The Governor told him a story of how some shipwrecked 
sailors had been befriended by the Rajah of Sarawak, and how this was so unusual 
that he had reported the matter to the Colonial Office, who had instructed him 
to send a letter and suitable presents to this humane ruler. He asked Brooke to 
be his messenger. An introduction of this kind was what Brooke wanted, and 
shortly afterwards he sailed up the Sarawak River. He quickly made friends 
with the Rajah, whom he found to be the uncle of the Sultan of Brunei, the over- 
lord of Sarawak. The Rajah he considered an amiable man, but weak, and 
entirely in the hands of his Prime Minister, Makota, a Brunei noble ; this man 
by his cruelty and rapacity had driven the Rajah’s subjects, both Malays and 
Dayaks, to rebellion. In the three years that followed (some of which were spent 
in visiting Celebes) Brooke pacified the country and felt he could again take up 
his work of exploration. He prepared to take his leave, but found he was in a 
dilemma—the people of Sarawak would not have him go; they told him, and it 
was true, that, directly he left, Makota would take his revenge upon them and 
they would be powerless, since on the faith of his promises they had given up 
their strong places to the Rajah. If he stayed, there was an end of his dreams. 
It was not an easy decision he was called to make, but finally he agreed to stay, 
but on conditions. Many times before the Rajah had proposed to his English 
friend that he should take on the thankless task of ruling the country. He now 
accepted and so became Rajah. 

This is not the place to tell the story of how his nephew succeeded him and 
how he reigned for forty-eight years, building on the firm foundations laid by his 
uncle, and how he in turn handed over the kingdom to his son Vyner Brooke, the 
present Rajah. ; 

In December 1941, almost exactly a hundred years after James Brooke was 
proclaimed, came the Japanese invasion, and we now wait in patience for the 

* The D.N.B. gives Benares and the Ency. Brit. Bath in Somerset as his birthplace, but docu- 


ments at the India Office and the inscription on his tombstone i 
) rove that he was born at H 
a few months after his father was transferred to Benares. P RES sea 
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“eae chapter, when the Brookes will return to the country they have ruled 

Sarawak is a land of rivers which both help and hinder communications, 
nearly all traffic goes by water ; it is true there are roads near the large towns, 
but they are not connected owing to the difficulty in bridging the rivers ;_ motor 
traffic can go for some distance along the sands of the coast, but again the wide 
estuaries prevent linking up. So Sarawak is naturally divided politically and 
geographically into its river basins, each of which in turn is divided in two: the 
low-lying land of the coastal plain and the up-river highlands—these are definitely 
separated by a series of rapids caused by the hard limestone or by intrusive 
dykes of basalt. 

Since Sarawak is so near the equator the climate is equable, with heavy rain 
which averages 160 inches a year. July and August are comparatively dry, while 
the heaviest rains are in January and December. Being nowhere far from the 
sea the temperature is not excessively hot, and nights are cool. 

_ Probably the best idea of the country may be had by taking an imaginary 
trip up the largest river, the Rejang. This can be reached direct from Singapore 
or by coastal steamer from Kuching, the capital. The mouth forms a delta with 
two entrances, at Igan and Rejang; the last is the one chosen by steamers, for, 
though like all Bornean rivers there is a bar at the mouth, here there is a depth of 
20 feet at low water ; owing, however, to sandbanks at some of the bends of the 
river, it is not navigable for steamers of over 230 feet in length. The mouth is 
some four miles broad, and at first sight the country seems dreary in the extreme, 
as the banks are lined as far as can be seen with mangrove and nipah, while rising 
behind these are miles and miles of untouched jungle. At first it might be thought 
that life in these swamps would be unbearable, but after three years’ experience 
I know that is not so. Away from the river banks the ground rises above swamp 
level, and many clearings have been made by the natives. It is here that we meet 
the real natives of Sarawak, the Melanaus. 

The races of the country may be divided into two: the dominant Malays, 
Mahomedan by religion and with a high cultural level, and the rest who are 
commonly bulked together as “ pagans,” subdivided into Land Dayaks, Sea 
Dayaks, Melanaus, Kenyahs, Kayans, and Punans. 

But to return to our trip up-river, if we go ashore we will meet the fishermen, 
for each tribe has its own way of living, and the Melanau is essentially a sago- 
grower and a fisherman. If we have been on the bridge of our steamer as she came 
to her anchorage (for the tide runs out, leaving a quarter of a mile of muddy 
foreshore, and we have paid our brief visit in a boat, probably wading the last 
fifty yards through mud) we will have noticed in the river a number of erections 
that look singularly like the goals in water-polo. These are the prawn traps, a 
source of profit and amusement to all the villagers. They are really very simple 
affairs, twenty-foot-long cone-shaped traps made of rotan and let down by rings 
between the posts of the “goals.” Children keep a look-out for the tide, and as 
it turns you hear shrill cries of “‘ abat !_ abat !”’ and the owner and as many as 
wish come down to find what the sea has brought them. A very good catch 
might bring in half a ton of prawns, but this very rarely happens. Some prawns 
there always are, and a good many fish of various kinds, mixed with a 
few poisonous sea-snakes, and as often as not the trap is full of leaves 
from the surrounding jungle. And then the fun of emptying the trap starts. It 
is drawn up and the open end made fast, and through a little door halfway down 
the catch is baled out. There is a local custom, and I have never heard it 
challenged, that anyone who likes to paddle out may demand, on payment of 
fifty cents (1s. 2d.), one full basket of whatever is in the trap ; but he must take 
whatever is there, and if his share does happen to contain a snake or some 
jelly-fish, why, it is all in the day’s work ; if it had been all prawns he would 
have made a profit of 500 per cent. ' 

From the other side of the river we can probably see a launch coming out 
of the mouth of a small river ; it is the boat from the Island Trading Company 
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coming to collect the mail. They are cutch workers who extract a dye from ra 
mangrove bark, and since the Company has been there for over thirty years wit 
four Britishers in charge, it shows that life is possible in a swamp, and can also be 
enjoyable. We steam on until the mangrove dies out and its place is taken by 
jungle; shortly afterwards we stop at two quite considerable little towns, Binatang 
and Sarikei ; here we discharge part of our cargo and go on. The banks have 
changed now and as far as the eye can see they are lined with rubber trees, for 
here, in what the Chinese like to call New Foochow, ever since rubber became 
a world necessity the Chinese from this one Province have been coming over to 
set up as small holders. For in this Sarawak differs from the surrounding States. 
Careful figures, which were very necessary when rubber control came in, show 
that there are 230,000 acres under rubber. 96 per cent. is held by small holders. 
75,000 gardens are owned by natives of the country and the remainder by Chinese, 
but since the Chinaman is a far harder worker his individual holding is probably 
three times as large. f 

And so through these miles of rubber we finish the first sixty miles, coming at 
last to Sibu, the second town in the Raj. Here the river widens out and the 
further bank is two miles away. Sibu is at the head of the delta and is built on a 
small island. It has a large bazaar, numerous go-downs and customs houses, 
its own electric and water supplies, and is the entrepét for a very large area. 
Besides the quantity of rubber collected from the whole delta there is a trade 
in jungle produce, which includes canes of various sorts, jelutong (from which 
chewing-gum is made), and a variety of curious items, many of which go direct 
to China. 

Our steamer will probably leave again at daybreak. Again we pass by banks 
planted with rubber, though here and there we see long native houses, for we 
are in the Sea Dayak country, and the Sea Dayaks live in communal houses on 
the river-side, but we will not see their clearings, as these are up small streams 
and so out of sight, and so we pass up river till we reach the next Government 
station at Kanowit. This was once the headquarters of the district, but it was 
built for strategic purposes and not for trade. It controlled the tributaries from 
which the head-hunters made their forays. If the tide has been low we have 
probably passed a number of crocodiles basking on the banks, but otherwise there 
is little to be seen until we pass a large soap-palm plantation in full bearing. This 
is a recent innovation, for Sarawak has never encouraged the idea of having all 
her eggs in one basket, and there are few tropical plants that have not been 
tried out by the Rajahs. It is another sixty miles before we reach the end of our 
steamer journey at Kapit, but the character of the country has changed, and we 
are passing through more hilly land, cleared for the most part by Dayaks and 
showing a curious formation, the hills that form the banks are curved and at each 
end terminate in a little horse-shoe cliff. Rubber still appears, for the Dayaks 
took readily to this new cultivation, but their gardens make a poor show compared 
with the well-kept Chinese plantations. 

It depends on the time of year whether we tie up at the jetty or not, for the 
river is still tidal and in the rainy season may rise seventy feet between the two 
banks. ‘The Government station stands on a hill overlooking the river, and 
with its artificial lakes and half-mile of cleared land behind, is one of the most 
picturesque spots in the State. Here steamer traffic ceases. A few miles above 
Kapit the rapids begin and in the rainy season are quite impassable. In the last 
few years steps to build a road and bridges round the rapids have been taken, 
and when this is finished valuable timber supplies will become available. 

Above the rapids the river flows slowly through high walls of jungle, clearings 
become rarer and the natives are of a different race. These are the Kayans, a 
quieter and more cultured race than the Dayaks, living in more substantial 
houses and making better farms. Here, too, may be met a few of the nomad tribe 
of Punans who have no settled homes and live mainly on the wild sago of the 
Jungle. Wild cattle and the little Bornean rhinoceros and the beautiful species 
of pheasant that make the jungle glorious are all to be found in these quiet reaches. 
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If, as is likely, we go by boat, it will take three nights to paddle to the little station 
at Belaga, which is the last inland station on the river. Years ago it used to be 
visited twice a year by the officer in charge of the district, but now it is furnished 
with wireless and a motor-boat, and is quite in touch with the rest of the world. 
From Belaga it is possible to reach (by boat and foot) several of the head-waters 
of the other rivers that run through the State. In fact, the head-waters of all the 
rivers are connected by native footpaths, though it would be difficult to follow 
them without a guide, and some of the walking resembles mountaineering. To 
reach the Bintulu river requires only one day to cross the divide, the rest of the 
journey is done by boat. 

The only way to explore Sarawak is to visit each of the rivers in turn and so 
see the variety of its products and inhabitants. In many of them coal is found, 
but only in the Sadong river has this been worked commercially. In the upper 
waters of the Sarawak river gold has been and still is mined. Here, too, the lime- 
stone caves furnish the birds’ nests which the Chinese use for making soup. 
Pepper is grown there also, though the fluctuations in price make it a gamble 
rather than an investment. 

No visit to Sarawak would be complete without seeing the capital, Kuching, 
one of the prettiest towns in the East ; it is well laid out with broad roads and 
trimly kept gardens, with all the amenities of a town in England. It lies on one 
side of the river with well-built wharves and customs houses, ready for the two 
weekly steamers from Singapore. The greater part of the trade of the country 
passes down the river. On its other side stands the Rajah’s palace on the spot 
where James Brooke originally lived. 

Another spot that should be seen is Miri, one of the few places in the Empire 
that produces oil. I do not know what it looks like now ; the destruction that 
was carried out before the appearance of the Japanese was said to have been very 
thorough, but before that it must have been one of the neatest little oil-fields in 
the world. As there is no harbour, vessels lie three miles out and communicate 
with the shore by launch. Oil is pumped out to tankers through several sub- 
marine pipes. 

There are very many things about which it would be possible to write: the 
orchids, the orang utan, diamonds, and a host of other matters. 

Perhaps the following figures from the unromantic pages of the report of the 
Department of Trade and Customs will give the best proof of Sarawak’s steady 
growth during the last fifty years. 

Value of Imports and Exports for the last fifty years, excluding treasure :— 


Imports. Exports. 
1890 : é * $1,309,810 $1,616,462 
1900 35395, 166 530355103 
1910 ; ; 5,892,494 8,010,741 
19200 13,571,577 17,793>784 
1930 . 16,421,592 24,894,762 
1940 32,645,192 459779407 


* Straits dollar=as. 4d. 


GREAT EMPIRE DEVELOPMENTS: JAMSHEDPUR 
By Joun McFartane, M.A. 


Tur contrast between the old and new industries of India is very striking. In 
some cases the latter have evolved from the former, but in others the methods are 
entirely different and have been introduced from abroad. Of these there is no 
more striking illustration than in the great industrial region which has grown up 
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round Jamshedpur. This industrial area was not established by British rulers 
nor by British capitalists ; its initial and main unit owes its conception to Indian 
industrialists, was brought into existence by Indian capital, is ruled by Indian 
directors, and is increasingly dependent for its technical and administrative staff 
upon natives of India. ; 

About half a century ago Mr. Jamshedji Tata, who had hitherto been engaged 
mainly in the development of the textile industry in India, became interested in 
the possibilities of establishing a modern iron and steel works in the country. His 
earlier efforts were unsuccessful, but, by the time of his death in 1904, he had 
secured the promise of Government support, and preliminary investigations were 
well on their way. Eventually the Tata Iron and Steel Company was founded, 
and that it is still essentially an Indian concern is indicated by the fact that of 
its subscribed capital of Rs 10} crores (nearly £8,000,000 in 1937) Bombay con- 
tributes nearly Rs 74 crores, the Indian States Rs 1 crore and 45 lakhs, Bihar 
Rs 63} lakhs, Bengal Rs 413 lakhs, while the Central and United Provinces 
account for a little over 36 lakhs between them. The other provinces contribute 
smaller amounts. 

The original idea had been to establish the works somewhere near the coal- 
fields of Jherria, but the discovery and acquisition of mining rights over large areas 
of iron ore at Gorumahisani in Mayurbhanj State made another site advisable, and 
this was a problem of considerable difficulty. Coal, iron ore, and limestone did 
not occur in close proximity to one another : water and means of transport were 
also factors ofimportance. Eventually the village of Sachi (renamed Jamshedpur) 
was decided upon by Sir Thomas Holland (now Principal of Edinburgh University) 
to whom the matter had been referred. Sachi lay at the foot of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau about 150 miles due west of Calcutta and between and close to the 
confluence of two rivers, the Kharkai and the Subarnarekha ; it was moreover 
only three miles from the wayside station of Kalimati (now Tatanagar) on the 
Bengal-Nagpur main line. Coal may be obtained from Jherria and Raniganj, 
100 miles distant, iron ore from Mayurbhanj State, 50 miles away, and from 
Singhbhim, 80 miles away. The limestone quarries in Gangpur are 120 miles 
distant. ‘The steel works lie within the triangle from which these three principal 
raw materials are obtained. Water is drawn from the Subarnarekha, 2 miles 
away. 

Regarding the sources of raw materials, the first ore mine to be opened was at 
Gorumahisani in the northern part of Mayurbhanj. The average content of picked 
iron ore there is about 63 per cent. In 1923 two other fields were opened, one at 
Sulapat, about 12 miles S.S.W. of Gorumahisani, and the other at Badampahar 
8 miles S.W. of Sulapat. Until 1926 when the Noamundi mine was opened 
these three fields provided all the iron ore consumed in the Tata works. The 
Noamundi is in the Kolkhan Government Estate within the Singhbham district 
and is bordered on the S.E. by the feudatory State of Keonjhar into which the 
ore bodies penetrate for some distance. The ore has an iron content of well over 
60 per cent., but when selected material is required there is no difficulty in main- 
taining dispatches of well over 67 per cent. For the three financial years 1935-38 
the average output for the Tata mines was 1,403,000 tons, of which 39 per cent. was 
from Noamundi, 31 per cent. from Gorumahisani, 21 per cent. from Badampahar 
and g per cent. from Sulapat. Before being sent to Jamshedpur the ore from the 
various mines is passed through crushers which reduce it to pieces not exceeding 
2 inches in size. 

The coal consumed at Jamshedpur is obtained from Jherria and Raniganj 
but that which is used for the manufacture of coke comes entirely from the former 
at qe ee ee oats. purposes. ‘The Company possesses collieries of 
Ane aes meee ve as an half of the total amount consumed. Of the 
He as ap aA its se A ,000,000 tons about 75 per cent. is consumed in the 

» a Company produces more than one half of the hard 
coke made in India. 


The limestone of Bihar and Orissa is obtained mainly from Gangpur State 
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with, in some years, a large amount of limestone and kankar from Shahabad 
district. The Gangpur output includes the production of the Bisra Stone Lime 
Co. and of the Tata Company. The quarries of the latter Company have, 
however, been shut down as the amount of insoluble matter in the limestone had 
increased to such an extent with increasing depth that it was unsuitable for blast 
furnaces. Jamshedpur now depends mainly upon the Bisra Company’s quarries 
at Birmitrapur. 

The Tata Company owns mines in Mysore for the production of manganese. 
The output is sent to Jamshedpur, where some of it is hard burnt, while the re- 
mainder is sent to Raniganj for conversion into magnesite bricks which are 
used at Jamshedpur. 

Fluor-spar is imported from abroad. There are deposits at Barla in Kishen- 
garh in Rajputana, but the Tata Company found that the expense of working 
them would be too great in view of European prices. Accordingly about 1000 
tons are imported. 

We now turn to Jamshedpur and the Steel Works established there. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the concern may be gathered from the following facts 
relating to 1937-38. The pig-iron capacity of the works was over 1,000,000 tons 
per year and the steel capacity was nearly 700,000 tons of finished material ; 
extensions were in progress to raise this to 750,000 tons. About 1,400,000 tons 
of iron ore, 1,600,000 tons of coal, and 500,000 tons of limestone were consumed 
annually. On an average nearly 1630 wagons were taken from, and handed 
back to, the Bengal Nagpur Railway each day or used departmentally in the 
works. Nearly 8000 special trains steamed in and out of the works each year, 
and the volume of freight traffic offered by the works to the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway was estimated at 430 million ton miles per year. 

It is impossible to give a full account either of the equipment or of the activities 
of the Company. As already indicated, the production of coke takes place on a 
very extensive scale. There are over 200 bye-product ovens. The gas driven off 
during the process of distillation is partly used to heat the ovens to carry on the 
coking process, while the remainder is distributed to various parts of the works 
for heating purposes, for drying iron and steel ladles and coke ovens, 
and for laboratory purposes. A sulphuric acid plant adjacent to the coke 
ovens manufactures sulphuric acid from imported sulphur and this is used 
to convert the ammonia extracted from the gas into sulphate of ammonia. 
The erection of a plant to recover the benzol, which is also a bye-product of coal, 
is under consideration. 

There were in 1938 four blast furnaces, one of 1200 tons capacity, one of 1000 
tons, one of goo tons, and one of 700 tons. Practically all the coke which is made 
is charged into the blast furnaces along with iron ore and limestone for the manu- 
facture of pig-iron. Calculated proportions of ore, limestone, and coke are used 
in order to produce varying grades. ‘The steel-making department takes nearly 
all the pig-iron from the blast furnaces. ‘Two processes of steel-making are in 
operation, the Basic Open Hearth and the Duplex. The fundamental principle 
is the same in both, the oxidation and removal of the impurities from the pig- 
iron. The processes differ in that, by the Open Hearth process, the impurities 
are removed from the metallic charge by the addition of other materials to the 
furnace, while by the Duplex process the silicon and varying proportions of 
the manganese and carbon are removed by blowing the molten pig-iron in an 
acid Bessemer Converter, then transferring the blown metal to the Basic Open 
Hearth Tilting Furnace to be finished off as in the Open Hearth. One ad- 
vantage of using two processes is that while the Duplex process does not 
consume scrap, the Open Hearth process consumes more scrap than its own. 
Hence the Tata works are practically self-contained in this respect, all the scrap 
being consumed. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the products of these great works. 
They include rails, sleepers, fish-plates, blooms, billets and slabs, galvanised 
plain sheets and galvanised corrugated sheets. There is also a modern factory 
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for the production of agricultural and other tools such as picks, beaters and 
hoes, which in 1937 constituted go per cent. of the million and a quarter articles 
produced. 

In 1937 there were 28,000 employees on the Company’s pay roll, but much 
of the labour was migratory and the average daily attendance at the works was 
about 18,000. If account be taken, however, not only of those employed in the 
works at Jamshedpur, but of those engaged in the town, the iron ore fields, the 
collieries, etc., and if contractors’ labour be included—an important factor in 
the ore fields—the total number engaged exceeds 45,000. The indirect employ- 
ment offered to those working on the railways, in subsidiary industries and in 
other ways, is also very considerable. 

Labour is obtained from all parts of India. Recruitment depends to some 
extent upon the type of labour required. Pathans and Punjabis are employed 
for heavy manual labour for which their physique suits them. Mechanical posts 
attract Sikhs, who are born artisans. 

Wages of course vary with the type of employment. In the lowest class of 
coolie labour men get 8 annas (about nine pence) per day and women 7 annas. 
Higher wages are naturally paid to men engaged in skilled labour and in labour 
involving an excessive strain. In addition the Company has had for a number of 
years a Profit Sharing and Gratuity Fund which gives an addition to wages, 
sometimes as high as 30 per cent. Notwithstanding this occasional labour troubles 
involve Government action. 

Another feature of great interest is the town of Jamshedpur itself. When the 
Tatas established their works in what was then primitive jungle they resolved that 
their workmen should not live under slum conditions. Accordingly the new town, 
which now has a population of over 80,000, was laid out on garden city principles, 
and the incidence of population was limited to twelve families per acre. About 
5500 houses of various sizes have been built by the Company for housing its 
employees, and over 8000 have been built by employees, with the cost of each 
up to two-thirds of its value advanced by the Company at 3 per cent. interest. 
Thus Jamshedpur differs greatly in appearance from the industrial part of most 
Indian towns. Its area is about 24 square miles; there are about 70 miles of 
roads, most of which are broad and clean ; there are open spaces in which trees, 
carefully protected from the ravages of wild animals, are grown. The houses 
are often in separate groups, many of them of course quite small, but most of them 
very different from the dilapidated buildings so often seen in an Indian city. 
The streets are well lit by electricity from the Company’s power works, and the 
water supply and sanitation are well above the average. It is probably unwise to 
generalise on what one saw during a very brief visit, but the impression was left 
that the inhabitants looked better, were happier, and on the whole lived under 
more healthy conditions than was the general custom in India. 

It was a cardinal principle of the Tata firm that the works should be wholly 
an Indian concern. But as the manufacture of steel is a highly complicated 
business involving many technical processes, it was obviously necessary at first 
to appoint experts from other parts of the world where steel manufacture had long 
been practised. In order, however, that Indians who acquired the necessary 
knowledge and skill should gradually replace non-Indians, it was stipulated in 
the agreement of every foreign official that he should make every effort to teach 
Indians the art of steel-making. This policy has proved successful, and to-day 
many Indians—some of whom appeared to be very competent people—occupy 
important positions. Whether it would not be advisable to retain a leavening of 
European and American experts is another matter. 

Partly on social grounds and partly because it is desirable to employ a number 
of more or less educated people in less responsible positions under the graduate 
staff, the Company has always taken an interest in education, and fifty-six 
schools are either wholly or partly maintained by it. These include a High 
School, 4 Middle English Schools for Boys, and a High School and a Middle 
English School for Girls. In addition there are a considerable number of junior 
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schools. Other social services include hospitals and dispensaries, and a recreation 
institute. 

As might be expected, various other industries have grown up in the vicinity 
of the Tata works. These include the Tin Plate Company of India, the India 
Wire Mills, the British Cable Company, the East India Railway workshops, and 
several others. It is interesting to note why some of these settled at Jamshedpur. 
The Tin Plate Company were attracted mainly by the facility for obtaining their 
raw material from the Tata Company—they take about one-tenth of its output 
of steel plates; a good water supply and the ease with which coal could be 
obtained were additional inducements. The relative nearness of the Port of 
Calcutta was also of importance, inasmuch as most of the tin and palm oil required 
comes from Singapore, while a large part of the output in the shape of kerosene tins 
goes to Burma, the Burma Oil Company being their chief customer. About 
98 per cent. of all the tin plate used in India and Burma is manufactured here. 

Labour is obtained from various places, but 70 per cent. of the total number 
of employees—about 3000—come from the Punjab, Bihar, Madras, Assam and 
Bengal. Very little of it is migratory. The general policy with regard to town 
planning and housing is on similar lines to that of the Tata Company. In 1938 
650 houses had been built for employees and 200 more were being constructed. In 
addition the workers have themselves built 360 houses with the assistance of building 
loans from the Company. Wages vary from about 8 annas per day in the case 
of the lowest grades of labour to R 1-8 for good workers and R 2°3 for subordinate 
heads. It may be mentioned that the Tata firm holds a certain number of shares 
in the Tin Plate Co., but 75 per cent. of the whole are held by the Burma Oil 
Co. The Indian Steel and Wire Products Company is also interesting from a 
slightly different point of view. Jamshedpur was selected as the site of this 
industry because it was expected that Tata would supply them with their raw 
material, wire rods from which wires are drawn and wire nails made. Owing 
to certain difficulties this arrangement was not carried through and they had to 
depend upon imports from abroad. As a result they lost the preference granted 
by the Indian Government and a period of crisis ensued. Finally the preference 
was renewed on the understanding that the Company built a wire rod mill. The 
present position is that they purchase steel billets from Tata from which they 
roll the wire rods which may be regarded as their raw material. Their goods 
are marketed throughout India, Burma, and Ceylon. The Company employs 
about 2000 men of whom 600 or 700 are skilled workmen. Arrangements are 
being made for the housing of the workers, and their social services include a 
provident fund, leave with pay, maternity benefits, and a credit society. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD IN LEWIS 


th of May 1803, James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, * dressed himself 
ieee. ie one ee see a neckcloths in his pocket, took a staff in his hand 
and a shepherd’s plaid about him, and left Ettrick on foot,” with a view to travers- 
ing the Western Highlands, at least as far as the Isle of Skye. 
Arriving at Stornoway after some entertaining experiences, he tells us : 
“« There is one full half of the town composed of as elegant houses, with even more 
genteel inhabitants, than are generally to be met with in the towns of North 
Britain which depend solely on the fishing and trade. The principal and modern 
part of the town stands on a small point of land stretching into the harbour in 
the form of a T, and as you advance back from the shore the houses grow gradually 
worse. The poor people have a part by themselves, on a rising ground to the 
north-east of the town, and though all composed of the meanest huts it is laid 
out in streets and rows as regularly as a camp. The houses on the shore to the 
eastward and those at the head of the bay are of the medium sort. It hath an 
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excellent harbour and is much ornamented by the vicinity of Seaforth Lodge, 
which stands on a rising ground overlooking the town and harbour. The town 
is much incommoded by the want of streets or pavements. Even the most elegant 
houses facing the harbour, saving a small road close by the wall, have only the 
rough sea shore to pass and repass on, which being composed of rough stones, 
which fly from the foot, grinding on one another, forms a most uncomfortable 
foot path. ; ? 

‘“ As the peculiarities observable in the modes and customs of the inhabitants 
are applicable to the whole island, I shall note a few of them on taking leave 
of it. I shall only observe here, that the well directed and attended schools, the 
enlightened heads, and enlarged ideas of a great number of the people of Storno- 
way bid fair to sow the seeds of emulation, and consequently of improvement 
in that remote country. It is a general complaint through all the long island 
that the poorer sort are much addicted to pilfering. 

** On the evening preceding my departure I hired a lad to accompany me 
round the island for eighteen pence per day, on condition that he was not to go 
off Lewis. 

‘‘ Being furnished with several letters, some whisky, and a full half of a Lewis 
cheese, as hard as wood, Malcolm and I set out in the morning, and taking the 
only road in the whole island, proceeded northward through a dreary waste, 
without ever being blest with the sight of a human habitation, or a spot where it 
was possible to live upon, there being only one extensive morass the whole way. 
We passed a flock of native sheep, which was the greatest curiosity I had ever 
seen. I saw a man coming with hasty strides to waylay us. As I suspected that 
he would have no English I never regarded him, although he had got within 
speech as I passed, but Malcolm, who carried considerable weight, being fallen 
quite behind, he intercepted and testified his regret that I had passed him, as 
he meant to treat us at his shealing. 

“Our road, after carrying us straight on for ten miles, like several of the 
Highland roads, left us all at once in the midst of a trackless morass, through 
which it had been cut at the deepness of several yards. The plan in making roads 
being mostly to clear the channel of whatever incumbrances choke it up. Malcolm 
being at least now a mile back, I scorned to wait, but holding on in the same 
direction I soon discovered the northern ocean, and the manse of Barvas facing 
me at some distance, to which I bent my course, and reached it just as the family 
were rising from breakfast. I produced my letter of introduction, which the 
minister read, but declared it perfectly superfluous, for that my appearance was 
a sufficient introduction. I knew that this was to let me know how welcome 
a stranger was in that country, for alas ! I know that my appearance commanded © 
no respect. I was only dressed as a shepherd when I left Ettrick, and my dress 
was now become very shabby, and I often wondered at the attention shown to me. 

“The Reverend Mr. Donald Macdonald seems to be a person in every way 
qualified for opening the eyes of an ignorant people to their real interests, both 
spiritual and temporal. His aspect and manner are firm and commanding, 
yet mixed with the greatest sweetness. Even when discoursing on the most 
common subjects, his style is animated, warm, and convincing. He is well 
versed in agriculture, and the management of different soils, which is of great 
importance in such a place ; yet the people are so much prejudiced in favour 
of their ancient, uncouth modes, that but few follow his example. He is a Justice 
of the Peace, and is continually employed in distributing justice, for although 
the people are not much given to quarrelling or litigation, their rights in their 
farms are so confused and interwoven, that it is almost impossible to determine 
what share belongs to each. Supposing ten tenants possessing a farm, which is 
common enough, and every ‘shot’ or division of their arable land to consist 
of ten or more beds, or ridges, they do not take ridge about, and exchange yearly, 
nor yet part the produce, but every ridge is parted into as many subdivisions 
as there are tenants. Into tenths, twentieths, fourths, fifths, etc., every one 
managing and reaping his share, so that it would take a man to be master of 
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fractions to be a tenant in Lewis. The pasture is regulated by the number of 
cattle, sheep or horses, each possesses, and as there is no market for these save 
once a year, at the great tryste, some of the companies are often obliged to en- 
croach on their neighbours’ rights, or impose on their goodness. Thus it may 
well be supposed in what manner the ministers are harassed by continual applica- 
tions for settling the most intricate differences. 

“Leaving Barvas, near the Butt of Lewis, where I arrived on the longest 
day of summer, and owing to the bright sky in the north, and the moon in the 
south, beaming on the ocean, there was no night there. Mr. Macdonald and I 
made an excursion along the shores of the northern ocean. The wind was indeed 
north-west, but the day was moderate, yet there was such a tremendous sea 
breaking against the shore, as I never witnessed, nor indeed ever thought of 
before, there being no land to break it nearer than North America or Greenland. 
Every wave that came rolling against the perpendicular shore burst into the air 
as white as snow, to the height of several hundred feet. There being no bays 
nor creeks on this coast where any vessel can anchor, what a dreadful sight it 
must present to mariners in a storm. 

**'The sea having washed everything away but the solid rock, the shore is in 
many places perforated by extensive caverns which have never been explored. 
In one place near to Europa Point or the Butt of Lewis, of which we had a fine 
view, there is a subterraneous cavern across the land from one sea to the other. 
There is another in Uia which has been penetrated with lights to a distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile, and in which are annually felled numbers of large 
seals. We likewise saw several insulated rocks along the shore, of considerable 
dimensions, and covered with sea fowls which hatch on them. Mr. Macdonald, 
who in his walks seems to delight much in contemplating their natural pro- 
pensities, having little else here to attract his notice, described several of their 
habits to me. 

“The other things that we saw worthy of remark were the hills of sand 
contiguous to the manse. These are an insurmountable bar to improvement 
in that quarter, as a dry spring wind always opens them, and lays the whole of 
the crops of grass or corn adjacent, several feet deep in sand. These hills are 
accumulating from a sandy beach hard by, from which a strong north-west wind 
fetcheth immense loads of sand. 

‘*On the top of one of these hills is situated St. Mary’s Chapel, an ancient 
place of Popish worship. It had formerly been on the very summit of the emin- 
ence, but the sand is now heaped up to such a height as to be on a level with the 
gables. Yet the eddying winds have still kept it nearly clear, so that it appears 
as a building wholly sunk underground. The baptismal font is still standing in 
a place in the wall prepared for it. There are many of these in this parish, some 
of them of large and curious dimensions. ‘There are also on its coasts some of the 
most entire Norwegian duns that are to be found in Scotland, the entrance to 
which is from the top. The purposes for which these were intended seem as much 
involved in obscurity as those of the pyramids of Egypt, to which they bear some 
resemblance. Mr. Macdonald also showed me a hill of small size from which 
he had seen sixty ploughs all going at one time. This will give you a very high 
idea of the fertility of the Lewis, or at least of the extent of the arable land there ; 
and indeed this district of Ness, if it were not overstocked with people, and that 
it is under the most clumsy and untoward of all modes of cultivation, is certainly 
a fertile place, and is almost wholly arable, and composed of a variety of the richest 
soils, and what may seem remarkable, it enjoys the driest climate of the whole 
Western Highlands or Islands, as far as I could learn, even Islay not excepted. 
This can only be accounted for by its lowness, there being no mountains of any 
height in the country. It occupies the north-east corner of the island, and 
Mr. Macdonald assured me that though in summer the showers came over the 
Atlantic as black as pitch, they always parted before they came there, one part 
flying towards the mountains of Lochs and Harris, and the others to the hills of 
Sutherland, so that while the hay and kelp were rotting in these countries, the 
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people in the north parts of Lewis were often getting theirs winnowed with 
ordinary expedition. ; 

“‘ The frosts in winter are never intense, the snow sometimes covers the ground 
to a considerable depth, but never continues long, and in places where ground 
is covered with a proper thickness of herbage, the cattle thrive very well lying 
out on it all the winter. ; 

“The ploughs are very slender and shabby pieces of workmanship. They 
consist of crooked trees selected for the purpose. Through each of these a square 
hole is cut at the most crooked end, and here the stick that serves for the plough- 
head is fixed, and by wedging it above or below they give the plough more or less 
depth with great facility, as they give it less or more land by wedging it at the 
sides. Then almost straight above the heel a small stilt is fixed, and this is the 
plough. A greater curiosity can hardly be exhibited to one who is a stranger to 
their customs. I could venture a wager that Cain himself had a more favourable 
method of tilling the ground. The man was walking by the side of the plough 
and guiding it with his right hand. With the left he carried a plough-pattle 
over his shoulder, which he frequently heaved in a threatening manner at such 
of the horses as lagged behind; but as it had the same effect on them all, and 
rather caused the most fiery ones to rush on, he was obliged to throw it some- 
times at the lazy ones. The coulter is very slender, points straight down, and is 
so placed that if it at all rip the ground it hath no effect in keeping the plough 
steady. The horses, impatient in their nature, go very fast, and the plough 
being so ticklish, the man is in a perpetual struggle, using every exertion to keep 
the plough in the ground, and after all, the furrow is in many places a mere 
scrape. The four ponies go all abreast, and such a long way before the plough 
that at a little distance I could not imagine they had any connection with the 
man or it. They were all four tied to one pole, and a man, to whom the puller 
is a much more applicable name than the driver, keeps hold of it with both hands, 
and walking backwards as fast as he can, pulls them on. 

‘“* Upon the whole, a more improper method of tillage cannot well be con- 
ceived, as much of the ground is missed, that of it which is ploughed is rather 
crushed to one side than turned over, and as two of the horses are obliged to go 
constantly on the tilled land, it is by these means rendered full as firm as before 
it was ploughed. 

** The natives are industrious in gathering manure, and not inactive at making 
composts. They have one mode of procuring manure, which is, I think, peculiar 
to themselves. ‘Their houses have very slender roofs, and are incapable of carrying 
a layer of divot or turf below the thatch, like the cottages in the south, but are 
merely covered with one light layer of straw or stubble, for instead of reaping, 
they pull their crops of barley wholly up by the roots, and those who are so 
fond as to adopt the foolish modern custom of reaping, have their stubble pulled 
up tightly after them. With this stuff the houses are thatched anew at the com- 
mencement of every summer, having been previously stripped to the bare rafters, 
and that which is taken off carefully spread upon the land about the time when 
the crops begin to grow green. This is reckoned a valuable manure and the land 
that it is spread upon commonly produceth a good crop, but they complain that 
it is a scourging one. The method of spreading this manure above is certainly 
injudicious, for being so well sharpened by the soot and smoke, it might enrich 
the soil considerably if buried in, or incorporated with it. But perhaps it would 
not be convenient to strip their houses so early. 

‘“* Malcolm and I were not long at Barvas. We left it early in the morning, 
and wandered on through trackless wastes, the whole of our course being through 
swamps and deep morasses, whilst our journey was constantly impeded by stagnant 
lakes. We saw a great many sheep and goats, horses and cattle, all straying at 
will upon the muirs, and numbers of wild deer sprung from before us. 

“At length growing hungry we sat down to eat some biscuit and cheese, 
which I told you before was as hard as wood. I now discovered that I had lost 
my pocket knife, and Malcolm had either lost his, or else he never had one ; and 
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in short we found it impossible to get one bite of our cheese. Malcolm was 
despatched to a shealing, which was rather a covered cave, to borrow one. The 
Inmates willingly sent the only one that they had, which was a piece of an old 
kelp-hook fixed in a deer’s horn. This, instead of cutting our cheese, notwith- 
standing our utmost efforts, did not make the smallest impression. Malcolm 
was again despatched to a rivulet at a considerable distance, and came back 
carrying two large stones. On one of these we laid the cheese, Malcolm sitting 
on his knees held it with one hand, and the knife with the other, d—ning them 
both most heartily ; whilst I with the other stone struck with all my force on the 
back of the knife. By these rude means we at length got it hacked into irregular 
pieces, and having allayed our hunger, and thirst too, we returned the knife, 
and proceeded on our journey.” 

And here, the Ettrick Shepherd having satisfied the cravings of the inner 
man, we must leave him. 

Letiers to Sir Walter Scott: Gardner, Paisley, 1881. 


SOME NOTES ON THE CLIMATE OF BRITISH BECHUANALAND 
By G. W. Snegssy, F.R.S.G.S. 


THE following notes are based chiefly on the meteorological records kept at 
Tiger Kloof in British Bechuanaland. Some comparison is also made with other 
places situated in this part of the Cape Province. 

Tiger Kloof is a Mission Institution situated approximately in lat. 27° S. 
and long. 24° 45’ E. It lies seven miles south of Vryburg, the chief town of this 
part of British Bechuanaland, and stands at an altitude of almost 4000 feet above 
sea-level. 

Its distance from the coast of Pondoland and Southern Natal—the nearest 
part of the coast to it—is, as the crow flies, about 440 miles. From the nearest 
point on the south coast the distance is approximately 500 miles, and from Port 
Nolloth on the west coast a little more than 500 miles. Hence Tiger Kloof 
occupies a fairly central position in the sub-continent. 

Accurate records have not been kept for many years, but the following figures 
represent the mean temperatures for the hottest and coldest months of the year 
from 1934 to 1940 :— 


Jan. Temp. July Temp. 
1934. : : op Palghiken 4g FE. 
1935 , ° 78 1S 48° F. 
1936 ; d ed eae 50° F. 
1937 ‘ : Fey yen 48° F. 
1938 g : eae Alors 
1939 : ? ,ee7o-5 E aL F. 
1940 é : p97-5 ee (Reb. ) awed eh 


The mean temperature for the hottest month is thus about 77° F., and for 
the coldest month about 50° F. It should be noted here that the mean tempera- 
ture for the hottest month is about the same as that of Durban, but whereas the 
mean July temperature for Durban is 64° F., that of Tiger Kloof is about 50° F. 

Comparison should also be made with Kimberley, 120 miles to the south, 
altitude 3991 feet, and with Mafeking, about 112 miles to the north, altitude 
4169 feet. 


Mean Jan. Mean July 
Temp. Temp. 
Mafeking A gone rake 52° F, 
Aiger Kieol 2 -: Peep ye ase BOE, 


Kimberley ‘ . 78° F. (approx.) Ran. FF, 
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The annual rainfall shows great variation from year to year. 
The figures from 1935 to 1940 are as follows (the figures for Vryburg, 7 miles 
north, are also given for purposes of comparison ):— 


Tiger Kloof. Vryburg. 
1935 : : : . 16:28” Lgue 
1936 ; ; P Yeti 25°64 
1937 , ‘ ' i alowgoe 19°34" 
1938 ; ; ‘ ool An 13°97 
1939 s F ‘ i Ae 19°40" 
1940 ‘ : ; shes BGA 20:40 


Calculated on six years’ figures this gives a mean annual rainfall of 18-43”. 
The mean annual rainfall for Vryburg based on a very much longer period 
is 18-94”. 

The average proportion of the annual rainfall that has fallen during the 
six summer months October to March for the six years 1935-40 is 85 per cent. 
For Vryburg the proportion which falls on an average during the same summer 
months is 84 per cent. [ 

A comparison between Mafeking, Tiger Kloof, and Kimberley shows :— 


Mean Annual % falling from 


Rainfall. Oct.-March. 
Mafeking ; : = 20°53" 86 
Tiger Kloof : el cehovg 84 
Kimberley : ; > F608" 79 


It is to be noted that there is a definite decrease in the mean annual rainfall 
as one goes south from the borders of the Bechuanaland Protectorate towards the 
Karroos. ‘There is an even more marked decrease as one goes westwards. ‘The 
mean annual rainfall for Kuruman, about 100 miles WSW. of Vryburg, is 16-66”, 
but figures are also available for Upington on the Orange River, about 230 miles 
WSW. of Tiger Kloof. Here the annual rainfall is 7-17”, 75 per cent. of which 
falls during the summer months. 

Tiger Kloof lies thus just to the west of the 20” isohyet, and is therefore out- 
side the region where the rainfall is really adequate for the growth of maize. 
It so happens that in addition to the scarcity of rainfall, the growth of maize 
is made still more difficult by the fact that Tiger Kloof lies on the dolomitic 
Kaap Plateau where soils are almost everywhere very thin. This second factor 
plays an even greater part than scarcity of rainfall in restricting the growth of 
maize in this district. 

Compared with rainfall figures for some districts in eastern England it may 
seem that some parts, at least, of British Bechuanaland do not suffer from a very 
great lack of rainfall. But two important factors must be borne in mind, viz. :— 


(1) the very high rate of annual evaporation in British Bechuanaland ; 
(2) the irregularity and frequently the great intensity of the rainfall there. 


Although, so far as latitude is concerned, Tiger Kloof lies in the belt of south- 
east trades, yet, contrary to what one might expect, the least frequent wind of 
all is a south-easterly one. The prevailing wind is from exactly the opposite 
direction, namely, the north-west. These north-west winds blow off and on at 
all seasons of the year, but are least frequent from April to June, and usually 
blow with the greatest frequency and the most violence from August to October. 

These three months are often unpleasant months due to these north-west 
winds, which, after the drought of winter, bring with them much dust. They 
are also warm and enervating. Before reaching this district they have blown 
across a good deal of the Kalahari Desert region. 

It should be mentioned here that the cause of the north-westerlies is believed 
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to be the drawing in of the south-east trades over the land in Southern Rhodesia 
and the Eastern Transvaal, and their subsequent deflection southwards over the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and the Western Transvaal. 

South winds are of fairly common occurrence. Very often, after several days 
during which the wind has blown continuously from the north-west, it will turn 
and blow from the south for a day or two. Immediately there is a considerable 
drop in temperature and one feels braced and invigorated. 

Such a change in the direction of the wind also frequently occurs after rain. 
In the summer months these south winds are delightfully fresh and cooling, 
although so long as they blow rain is unlikely to fall. But in winter strong south 
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winds bring bitterly cold weather for a day or two. During the course of most 
“winters there are usually six or seven bitterly cold days when a strong south 
wind is blowing. Usually such cold spells consist of one day with a very strong 
wind and intense cold, a second day with the wind rather less strong and not 
quite so cold, and a third day when the wind has dropped to a gentle breeze 
and the weather is almost genial again. On the fouth day the wind will most 
probably have changed to the north again. es 

Rain usually comes from the west or south-west. This is a common feature 
of rainstorms in most parts of South Africa. One wonders if it is a common 
feature of rainstorms over most parts of the world. On rare occasions, however, 
a really heavy rain sets in from the south-east or the north-east. 

Thunderstorms are of very frequent occurrence 1n summer, although by no 
means all the summer rain falls in such storms. The annual frequency of thunder- 
storms in the Vryburg area is given as 25, but this does not represent the frequency 
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of thunder and lightning. Hailstorms at Tiger Kloof itself are comparatively 
rare, although hailstones the size of hens’ eggs have fallen in considerable 
numbers. 

Frost may occur from the end of March to the middle of September, although 
usually there is little frost except during the months of June and July. During 
the winter of 1940 frost occurred on forty occasions. Thirty-five of these occa- 
sions were in June and July. Two were in May, two in August, and one in 
September. The lowest. temperature recorded was 24°, although on a number 
of occasions the thermometer dropped to 27° and 28°. But usually when frost 
occurred the minimum reading of the thermometer was 30°, 31°, or 32°. Ground 
frost occurred still more frequently. 

The winter of 1940 was, however, a comparatively severe one. During some 
winters frost is very infrequent. There is a belief that a severe winter is followed 
by a hot summer. From the evidence available there seems to be some ground 
for this belief. 

On the other hand, during December and January it is common for the 
daily maximum to be over 95° F. During December 1940 the daily maximum 
was over 95° F. on sixteen occasions, and over 98° on nine occasions. Tempera- 
tures of 98°-100° are common during the summer months, but it is unusual for 
the temperature to rise above 100°, although occasional temperatures of 102° 
and 103° may be recorded. There are doubtless many places in British Bechuana- 
land where higher summer temperatures occur, but no official records are 
available for such places. 

Even in the middle of summer there is a considerable diurnal range of tempera- 
ture. Minimum daily temperatures during December and January are usually 
between 60° and 70°, although during very hot spells the temperature may remain 
over 70° both by day and night for perhaps a fortnight. There is thus usually 
a diurnal range of temperature of from 25° to 30° even during the height of 
summer. In winter the diurnal range is frequently between 30° and 40°. 

Mists are very uncommon. ‘Those that do occur do so usually towards the 
end of the summer, i.e. during February and March, when the rainfall is fre- 
quently heaviest, and when the still very hot days may be succeeded by some- 
what cooler nights. 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic feature of the climate of British 
Bechuanaland is the amount of sunshine. Figures are available for Kimberley, 
just outside of British Bechuanaland proper. Here the average daily amount 
of sunshine is 9-41 hours, or 78 per cent. of the amount possible. And the average 
amount for the whole of British Bechuanaland would be most certainly in the 
neighbourhood of that figure. When these figures are compared with those for 
London, with an average daily sunshine of 3:8 hours, or 29 per cent. of the 
possible amount, one is able to obtain a clear idea of the most important and 
most noticeable difference between the climates of these two parts of the world. 


_ Acknowledgment.—All statistics not obtained from actual records and observa- 
tions at Tiger Kloof itself are based on figures given in various issues of the 
Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa. 


REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN SCOTTISH 
SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By J. Y. Erskine, M.A., B.Com. 


In an article prepared by the Central Advisory Committee of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland on the teaching of Geography, and published in their 
Journal dated 22nd May 1942, attention is focussed on the unsatisfactory status 
the subject occupies in Scottish Senior Secondary Schools. 
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From the replies received to the questionnaire issued, the Committee is 
satisfied that they provide a reliable picture of the present position of Geography 
in Senior Secondary Schools. 

From the Digest of Returns published in the above Journal, we learn that in 
45 per cent. of these schools no geography is taught beyond the third year of 
the five or six years’ course, and only 51 per cent. of them teach the subject to 
the Leaving Certificate Standard. Comment on this point is needless. The 
economic interdependence of all parts of the world was never so manifest as it 
is to-day. Many of our domestic, and world, problems to-day have a geographic 
basis, but the study of geography in schools, or in the country at large, does not 
keep pace with their development. In a few years after leaving school these 
pupils will be given the right to vote. Can intelligent citizenship be developed 
without a good grounding in geography ? 

The section giving figures relative to the qualifications of teachers of geography 
in these schools is equally illuminating. Only 14 per cent. of them have an 
Honours degree or Chap. V qualification, and a further 25 per cent. are qualified 
in a lesser degree. The other 61 per cent. who teach the subject have no 
qualification. 

Two questions arise from the above paragraphs. Why is the study of 
geography not continued beyond the third year of the course in many Secondary 
Schools, and why are there so few qualified teachers of geography? Let us 
take the latter first since, to some extent, it answers the former. In only 10 per 
cent. of the Scottish Secondary Schools is there a Head of a Department of 
Geography, equal in status to that of Mathematics, English, etc., and paid as 
such. An able student, if he or she wishes to become Head of a Department in 
a Secondary School, with the emoluments pertaining thereto, will seek an 
Honours degree in some subject other than Geography or, for that matter, His- 
tory. In 18 per cent. of the Senior Secondary Schools, fully-qualified Honours 
graduates in Geography are Heads of Departments in an “ honorary ”’ capacity, 
i.e. they do the work with the “ responsibility > payment. ‘This form of forced 
labour is practised by too many Education Committees. 

This lack of qualified teachers partly explains the absence of geography as 
a subject in the upper part of the schools. In schools with small staffs there is 
difficulty in subdividing classes. Too often the headmaster is a one-subject man, 
e.g. a mathematician or a scientist with little interest in geography. 

What are the remedies? Among others, specialist teachers of geography 
should be attracted by giving them status and payment equal to that of other 
Heads of Departments. The Scottish Universities Entrance Board should recog- 
nise a higher pass in geography as equal to a higher pass in any other subject. 
Enlightened teaching by a specialist will cause pupils to demand the continuance 
of their instruction in the subject in the upper part of the school. 
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Peasant Life in Yugoslavia. By Outve Lovce. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 332. London 
Seeley, Service and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price ats. 


The writer of this book has made a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the history, 
religion, customs, and folk-lore of the Yugoslav peoples. No detail has been omitted, and we have 
before us a vivid picture of the various Balkan nationalities which, after the last war, were united 
by the late King Alexander to form the kingdom of Yugoslavia. We are introduced by the author 
into homes modelled on the patriarchal system, with a head man, called domacin,” surrounded 
by his family group, the “ zadruga.” Owning for the most part their own land, these hardy peasant 
proprietors are passionately attached to it, and to-day we see in their heroic stand against aggression 
the same indomitable spirit which served them in good stead during five hundred years of Turkish 
occupation. The book contains a number of illustrations and a collection of traditional songs and 
poems, both in Serbian and English, some interesting cookery recipes, and a Beaty a 
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The Story of Scotland. By F. Fraser Daruinc. Illustrated. Fcap. 4to. Pp. 48. 
London: Collins Ltd., 1942. Price 4s. 6d. 


This is one of the “ Britain in Pictures” series, and, naturally, is copiously and excellently 
illustrated, the illustrations including a number of plates in colour. For the letterpress of such a 
book there could have been no better choice than Dr. Darling. The author does not confine 
himself to the historical aspect, but takes up the serious problems facing the Scotland of to-day, 
notably, as might be expected, those of the Highlands. Much is packed in small space, and the 
book will be read with appreciation. 


Vanished Waters : Portrait of a Highland Childhood. By ALAsparr Apin MacGrecor. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. xiii+174. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. 


This is the second volume in Mr. MacGregor’s proposed trilogy in family biography, the 
first instalment, The Goat-Wife: Portrait of a Village, having appeared some years ago. [If the 
trilogy as a whole meets with as favourable a reception as that which greeted the first volume 
the author tells us that there may even be a fourth instalment. Vanished Waters makes delightful 
reading. Highland scenes, customs, traditions, and personalities are all sketched with a master- 
touch, and when Mr. MacGregor falls back upon the camera to supplement his word-pictures 
he displays the same photographic skill which made all his earlier books on the Highlands and 
Islands so memorable. ID Be Ns 


In Search of Northern Birds. By Srton Gorpon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 224. 
London : Eyre and Spottiswoode Ltd., 1942. Price 15s. 


Mr. Seton Gordon’s charming books are well known to all lovers of Nature. In this, his latest, 
he takes us far from thoughts of war and the difficulties of to-day, on peaceful, happy expeditions 
to Iceland and other islands, the lonely corries of the Cairngorms and the great rock walls of the 
Cuillins. His observations of the wild-flowers and birds seen on these expeditions make fascinating 
reading. One of the most interesting chapters is that on his expedition to Iceland. Any orni- 
thologist will envy him his visit to Myvatn, where he found colonies of Ducks, Red-necked Phal- 
aropes, Slavonian Grebes, etc. He tells us that: “‘ Each species of duck seemed to keep to its own 
part of the lake—in one broad bay would be a great assembly of Barrow’s Golden-eye, in another 
of Scaup, in yet another of Long-tailed duck.” In addition to many interesting observations on 
the birds of Iceland he also tells us much of the wild-flowers, many of which we carefully grow in 
our rock gardens. It is strange to realise that heather is an uncommon plant in Iceland. 

Mr. Seton Gordon’s notes on the Great Skua are of much interest and value; he shows that they 
only become destructive when in excessive numbers. For example, on Noss they chase and attack 
the Gannets and kill the Kittiwakes. He writes: ‘‘ The Bonxie colony on Noss is now, I believe, too 
large for the available food supply, and it is hunger which is the cause of these unpleasant habits 
for I found the behaviour of the Bonxies on Hermaness very different. Had I seen only the Noss 
Bonxies, I should have carried away the impression that the sooner the species was reduced in 
numbers the better . . . but the Bonxies on Hermaness were much better behaved. . . . For several 
days I watched the Bonxies on Hermaness, and I rarely saw a Gannet or indeed any kind of bird 
molested by them.” First-hand information on points such as these is of real value. 

The illustrations are very beautiful, but it is a thousand pities that they are so badly placed 
and that the pictures of the birds are not correlated with the letterpress referring to them. One finds 
a picture of the Great Skua and its young in a chapter entitled ““ Among the Cairngorms,” a 
Guillemot colony in “ Bird Life among the Cuillins,” “‘Gannets and their Ways” is iustrated 
by lovely pictures of Dotterels, while the Gannet on its nest is found in “‘ Summer Sheilings above 
Quirang.”” There is also confusion between two captions: a nice little party of Razorbills, with 
Skye in the distance, on page 16, is labelled ‘‘ Red-necked Phalaropes on Myvatn,” and it is not 
till page 32 that we find the real Phalaropes masquerading as “‘ Razorbills on the water . off 
the isles of Skye.” ‘This want of care in placing interesting and beautiful illustrations seems to 
us to detract from their value and the appearance of the book. The type is refreshingly clear and 
pleasantly wide apart in these days of words huddled on pages as close as may be. The book is 
light to hold and a pleasure to read and much to be recommended to all who are interested in 
the beauties of Nature. J. Vas 


Trish Heritage: The Landscape, the People, and their Work. By E. E. Evans. Illustrated. D 
Pp. xvi+1g0. Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. Price 8s. 6d. ed. Demy 8vo. 


Dr. Evans, in his opening chapter on The Real Ireland, says that even an introd 
* . . t 
of folk-lore is at present an adventure into ill-charted seas. « Yet this Ireland is Hotels aiceabire 
house of old ways unrivalled in western Europe but a working example of peasant culture of the 
highest scientific interest.” He is Head of the Department of Geography in Queen’s University 
Belfast, and has spent years in careful study and research before writing this book. It is certainl , 
a mine of information about the customs, traditions, superstitions, and craftmanship of the Teh 
Upset ar pee are six plates peewee from various sources, and 114 delightful 
rawings by the author—a great number of them marginal i i i i 
pri sinccpbelion jan Ses) ginal illustrations of implements used in 
To anyone familiar with the history of Celtic Scotland or of th i i 
» e Shetlands, m 
be recognised, but in Ireland, as Dr. Evans says, there is a treasure-house of old ae ae Pe oe e 
ing of tools and structures to uses required by the manner of life and nature of the country The 
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placing on record of gradually disappearing native crafts and habits is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge, and the author of this work is to be congratulated on the manner in which he 
has accomplished the task. 

Amongst old industries peculiar to Ireland, we might mention the building of the various types 
of curraghs, those remarkable boats with frames lashed together and the whole covered either with 
skins or tarred canvas, boats which withstand the seas of the Atlantic coast. There is a plate 
with four illustrations borrowed from the Ulster Journal of Archaeology, and drawings by the author, 
showing the construction. 

The book is most agreeable in format, and in these days of war stress is remarkable for its 
paper and finish. W. L. C. 


Mission to the North. By J. Harrman. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 236. 
London : George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 85. 6d. 


_-In this intensely interesting and at times thrilling narrative, the first of America’s women 
diplomatists gives her experiences during three years of office in Norway. Besides discharging her 
official duties, she set herself to acquire a first-hand knowledge of the social and cultural life of 
a peace-loving and progressive people, and of this she gives us an eloquent account. Travelling 
by plane over glaciers, climbing to the summit of the North Cape, skiing in the snowfields, and 
doing everything with a zest surprising in a woman already a grandmother, she makes the scenery 
and charm of this great northern land a vivid reality to her readers. Then came the catastrophe 
of the war with its City of Flint and Altmark incidents and the sudden onslaught upon an unwarlike 
people by a ruthless aggressor. Mrs. Harriman sought in the discharge of her duties to follow the 
royal Court in its flight from the relentless pursuit of the Germans, and shared in the perils of that 
chase. She finally found safety in Sweden, and from Petsamo sailed in the ship which also conveyed 
the Crown Princess and her children to America. From every point of view a book well worth 
reading. IDET IRS 


The Place Names of Middlesex. By J. B. E. Gover, A. MAwer, and F. M. Stenton. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xxxiv +235. Cambridge : Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1942. Price 18s. 


Interesting in the first place to citizens of Greater London, this book is interesting everywhere 
to a greater degree than one might expect, because so many of the place names are so familiar in 
literature or current news. The scientific skill of the work is guaranteed by the names of the 
authors, who have already done such great work for the English Place Names Society. One test 
for that skill is found in place names that might have another interpretation in the North, but 
in which Scandinavian alternatives are excluded by the purely Saxon character of the ancient 
inhabitants of Middlesex. One wonders, however, whether such a name as Highgate, mentioned 
in 1354, might not imply the old Norse gata, road, instead of Old English geat, although about 1800 
it was said to be named after a tollgate set up by the Bishop of London. As early as 1334 Gunners- 
bury, ‘‘ Gunnhilda’s manor or fortified dwelling,” is noted, and Gunnhilda would not be the only 
Scandinavian in that region. 

The names one might discuss if space permitted are legion. For example, Harrow, Old English 
hearg, a heathen temple or shrine, carries the mind back to pre-Christian worship. Bunhill, 
** bonehill,” speaks of ancient burials. Scotland Yard recalls a palace belonging to the Kings 
of Scotland about the fourteenth century. A number of names contain the Old English word 
hangra, a wooded slope. Amongst them, Claeighangra, through which Edmund Ironside marched 
in 1016 to relieve London, besieged by the Danes. In 1294 this place is Clayhangre, and we are 
reminded of an occasional Scottish name, Croftangry, for which a Gaelic interpretation accents the 
wrong syllable. or : 

Amid a multitude of excellences, this book has one defect—the primitive accent is never 
marked ; yet that accent may make all the difference. Bréwnhill is not the same as Brownhill. 
Bunkle if accented on the last syllable might be from the Gaelic bun or bonn coille, at the bottom 
of the wood, but if accented on the first (as it is) this interpretation is impossible and an old British 
source is suggested, corresponding to Welsh bwn col, eminence of the bittern, a bird once common 
in the region, as proved by other place names. To mark the accent is a good habit in such books 


~ as this. 


The Roads of Medieval Lauderdale. By R. P. Harpm. Demy 8vo. Pp. xv +106. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1942. Price 7s. 6d. 


This book must have been a labour of love to the late Professor Hardie, and the labour has 
been great and long. For he sets out to trace the course of the old Roman Road from Northumber- 
land into Scotland that became known as Dere Street, together with other extinct roads in Lauder- 
dale. The study of ancient charters eked out by inferences from parish and county boundaries, 
and sometimes an old drove road, all calling for much local search as well as research, served to 
show where the roads had run. Incidentally, much local history, touching now and then on history 
that is more than local, is brought to the surface. Those who know Lauderdale intimately, if 
of an antiquarian turn of mind, will find in this book a mine of information for which they will 
be grateful. ; a : 

The author occasionally states what he believes to be the origin of certain names. Dere Street 
is from old English deor. It is the road that leads to where deer or other wild animals were to be 
found. The ancient form of Yarrow is quoted as Gierua, though he does not risk stating its 
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etymology. It may perhaps be taken to be an old British name—Welsh gieir, grouse, and gwy, 
becoming gierwy, grouse water. After the feminine gieir the g is dropped. 

Professor Hardie says that Bourjo above Melrose is an obvious corruption of broch or borg, a 
statement that cannot be accepted since it ignores the final 0. The word is probably old British, 
corresponding, with metathesis of the r, to Welsh brawdio, to give judgment, indicating a spot where 
sentences were pronounced. : 


Border Line Russia. By H. F. ANpERson. Demy 8vo. Pp. 238. 
London : Cresset Press, 1942. Price ios. 6d. 


This is a book of quite unusual interest, especially at the present time. The style is charming 
and easy, and one would suspect the author to be a professional writer of long experience ; instead 
of which he turns out to be an ordinary business man, who has for many years lived and carried 
on business in the Baltic States of which he writes, and of which he has a knowledge that is surely 
unique in a writer. His business, like so many others, was extinguished when the Red troops 
suddenly, and without provocation, seized the Baltic States in 1940 and crushed an _unresisting 
and inoffensive and progressive people. The writer’s comment on this is that “in future some 
way must be found by which these small and peaceful states can live their own progressive lives 
without fear from any great aggressive neighbour.” 

When Russia later also attacked Poland and the Poles fled before the Red Army, thousands 
of Poles reached Lithuania with no more than their lives. Lithuania, poor as it was, opened its 
gates and its heart to the fugitives and succoured all it could. The British Red Cross lent its 
invaluable aid, and Mr. Anderson went to Lithuania as its representative to distribute food, 
clothing, medical comforts, and’so on. With the entire occupation of the country by the Russians, 
the writer had to leave and escape himself to England via Vladivostok. In his journey east he had 
many experiences which should be taken to heart. Commenting at one place on the scarcity of 
food, he was told that rations had been reduced to send food to the poor starving people of Lithuania. 
His comment on this is : “‘ Lithuania, a land literally flowing with milk and honey! Great is the 
power of propaganda ! ” 

Mr. Anderson’s observations on his trip across European and Asiatic Russia will be read with 
extreme interest. He is a keen observer, an able commentator, and a charming writer, and it 
will be a matter for regret if he does not follow this book up with more. 


Laughing Odyssey. By E. Bichanp. Demy 8vo. Pp. 320. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1942. Price as. 6d. 


Mrs. Bigland, who is a prolific writer, in this book describes a tour she made in Soviet Russia. 
She saw many aspects of life under the rule of the Soviet and is enthusiastic about them all. But 
her impressions do not agree with those recorded by competent newspaper correspondents and 
others whose business has kept them for long periods in the Union. ‘There is no doubt that, although 
she may have thought otherwise, the writer saw only what was best and heard only what it was 
safe to say. However urbane and helpful the Kremlin may appear to be, no one sees or hears 
anything in Russia but what is prescribed by it. 


The Land of Britain. Report of the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain. Edited by 
: L. Duprey Stamp. Price 25. 6d. each. 


These Reports cover: Part 7, Kirkcudbright; Part 8, Wigtown; Part 81, Surrey; Part 14, 
Berwickshire. 


Poland. By Monica Garpner. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. vii +88. 
London: A. and C. Black Ltd., 1942. Price 3s. 6d. 


This is a Third Edition of a very charming little work by the late Miss Gardner, which has 
been revised by Dr. Grabowski, the Polish writer, now well known in this country. Unlike a good 
many recent books on Poland, this is written by one who knew, loved and understood Poland. 
In view of a somewhat ominous outlook for Poland after an Allied victory, it is very desirable that 
our own people should assimilate the knowledge gained by the author of a people whose strength 
is vital to tranquillity in Europe. 


From the Land of Silent People. By R. Sr. Joun. Demy 8vo. Pp. 264. 
London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 


The writer is a well-known American Special Correspondent and Broadcaster. He was in 
both Roumania and Bulgaria when the Germans entered, but in this book he begins with the 
bombing of Belgrade by the Nazis. The book cannot be said to have a direct geographical or 
travel interest, but it will have a very real interest for those of us who knew and loved beautiful 
Yugoslavia and its defenceless White City at the junction of the Danube and the Save. It is 
difficult to realise that much of the beauty we knew now actually does not exist, having been 
completely obliterated by German savagery. Mr. St. John is, of course, a practised observer 
and a highly skilled writer, and his tale loses nothing of realism in the telling. He escaped from 
Belgrade, and after almost incredible adventures and hardships reached Cairo by way of Cetinje 
Corinth, Crete and Alexandria. The book cannot have many equals in its own sphere ; it should 
be read by everyone, especially those who even yet cannot realise the length to which German 


murder of inoffensive people and wanton destruction of treasures that belong to the whole world 
can go, 
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Sweden Speaks. By a Number of Swedish Writers. Demy 8vo. Pp. 212. 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1942. Price 85. 6d. 


This volume, edited by Gustav Witting and translated from the Swedish by Edith M. Nielsen, 
deals with every possible aspect of British life from the point of view of the educated and competent 
Swede. It is a book of the deepest interest for our people, and the publishers have, it is to be 
hoped, only begun a series which will show us to ourselves as others see us. This is very much to 
the good in these days, and in view of our superior insularity, which is inclined to belittle other 
nations. ‘The only fault to be found is that Sweden Speaks often too flatteringly and in a way we 
do not deserve. But it assumes a standard which it may make us endeavour to live up to. In 
any case, the book—and, we hope, its successors—should be widely read and pondered. 


Arise to Conquer. By Wing-Commander I. GieEp. LIllustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 111. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 


A most thrilling account of the author’s experiences in air fighting from the beginning of the 
war in France and subsequently in Britain. The writer has the gift of making his readers feel 
that they are actual participants in his flights, and the book must be one of the most realistic in 
this subject published. 


Old Tracks. By A. E. Ropertson. Illustrated. Pp. 26. Price 2s. 


This brochure about Cross-country Routes and ‘‘ Coffin Roads” in the North-west Highlands 
has been written by the Chairman of the Scottish Rights of Way Society, than whom there can 
be no one better qualified to write it. Mr. Robertson has conferred a benefit on the public by 
setting out in so attractive a manner the paths in the most picturesque parts of our Highlands 
it has the right to traverse. As he says, it is ignorance on which some Highland proprietors 
and many factors depend to keep people off lands they have no right to close. The author’s 
descriptions, suggestions, and instructions are clear and easily followed, and the publication is 
worth obtaining by all who, when the war is a thing of the past, will, in Mr. Robertson’s words, 
want to get away from the tarmac and feel the heather under their heel. It is eminently desirable 
that our rights should be put on record in this easily accessible form. 


ASIA 


All in a Lifetime. By FRANK Bucx. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 208. 
London: Jarrolds Ltd., 1942. Price 12s. 6d. 


This book is by “ F. Buck, with Ferrin Fraser”: apparently the material is supplied by the 
former and put in literary form by the latter, who is an American professional writer and journalist. 
Mr. Buck is the largest, or at least one of the largest, living wild animal collectors in the world. 
He has made Singapore his headquarters for many years, and his animals, collected for sale to 
Zoos and other purchasers, have come mainly from Malaya, Ceylon, and India. Although one 
may surmise a little embellishment, with some added egotism by the literary craftsman, the whole 
book is most fascinating for readers of all sorts and conditions. It is well and profusely illustrated, 
and the absorbingly interesting narrative is carried on with an easy swing by the literary partner. 

Incidentally, and without in the least meaning it, the collector’s accounts of his visits to Singa- 
pore give unpleasant confirmation to the rumours as to the life led by the white people there. The 
day seems to have been divided, not by hours, but, by both Americans and British, by drinking 
times : ginsling time, cocktail time, tennis time, and an incessant round of chota pegs, gin phiats, 
and other things. If this is not embellishment out of all veracity, it is not to be wondered at that 
we did not carry the natives with us when the crisis came. 


Unveiled Iran. By ANcELA Ropxin. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Pp. 158 
London: Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price gs. 6d. 


_. The authoress and a brother appear to have spent the best part of a year in Iran. They 
~ entered the country by Bushire, spent a good deal of time at Shiraz and the neighbouring country. 
Similarly they stayed at Isfahan and made a tour into the erstwhile closed country of the Bakhtiari, 
and only when on their way north, as winter approached, did they pass through Tehran and 
make their exit by the ancient highway from the East to Mesopotamia. ‘The new order in Iran 
may be revolutionary but appears also to be very local in its application. The mountainous 
region of Bakhtiari forms an example of this. It was closed because the excessively poor people 
of the region took to brigandage and looted the belongings of those who entered. It is evidently 
a beautiful country, the inhabitants of which are now disarmed, near starvation, yet friendly, 
if mendacious. Time moves slowly and is of little value. The tour into this region and similar 
excursions from Shiraz to see the remains of the ancient Sassanian palaces or the road through 
Zagros—which for these wanderers terminated at a new bridge which waits for the creation of 
i eyond—are the chief interests. : 

Sine of austen as known in western Europe, the adoption of western clothes (except 
in the country districts where such things cannot be obtained or afforded), the unveiling of the 
women, and efforts at State regulation in various forms in an attempt to build up an Asiatic Power 
_ capable of taking its place among the nations, are dealt with briefly in the sketches. W. L. C. 
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AFRICA 


Mpala : the Story of an African Boy. By JEsst2 HERTSLET. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 82. London: Oxford University Press. Price 1s. 2d. 


An interesting story of the early life and school and college education of an African boy. The 
story is told by one who obviously knows the native life well, and has the gift of imparting her 
knowledge in a manner that will attract and interest, not only the school children for whom it 
is intended, but their elders as well. 


Cherry Kearton’s Travels. By Currry Kearton. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. x +285. London: Robert Hale Ltd. Price 125. 6d. 


The name of the author is enough to recommend the book and it requires no review. It is 
written in his usual charming style by a writer who knew and loved Africa, its native life, natives, 
and animals as few men have done, and fewer still who can put their knowledge on paper. The 
illustrations are naturally excellent, and the pleasant book can only be whole-heartedly recom- 
mended, especially after a surfeit of books by white hunters and other destroyers of the beautiful 
African wild. 


Safari for Gold. By J. R. Stewart. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 231. 
London : Jarrolds Ltd., 1942. Price 195. 6d. 


This is another co-operative book, the material by Mr. Stewart, and the writer apparently 
a journalist, Mr. H. Gibbs. It is full of interest and the illustrations are good. But thousands 
have prospected for gold in Africa, meeting with adventures which were all in the day’s work, 
and the book would have had a greater appeal without the somewhat blatant appreciation by the 
journalist of the nominal author which occupies so many pages at the beginning of the work. 
Of very serious interest is Mr. Stewart’s reception by the merchants of Nairobi when he wished 
to place orders for plant, etc. The British merchants insisted on him taking what he did not 
want and refusing to supply what he did want.- It is the old story—American and German 
manufacturers stepped in and took the trade because British manufacturers failed to appreciate 
changed conditions. 


AMERICA 


Golden Gate. By F. Rirsenserc, Junr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 211. 
London : Stanley Paul Ltd., 1942. Price 16s. 


The writer, the bearer of a great seafaring name, has written a book which is not only a serious 
record of the growth of San Francisco, but a most exciting one. The story covers the association 
of Spain with the California coast and the old American sailer days, in which last the author is 
an expert authority. We learn all about names familiar in the thriller : Barbary Coast, China- 
town, shanghaiing, in which the truth is at least as exciting as fiction. The description of the 
many great fires which devastated the rising city could not be more vivid. Particularly thrilling 
is the account of the earthquake and great fire of 1906. 

San Francisco has a particular interest for Scotland: the great Dollar Steamship Line had 
ae to do with the dollar, but was founded and owned by Captain Dollar, who belonged to 

a : 
This is a book well worth reading and full of interest from start to finish. 


I Was a Head Hunter. By L. V. Cummincs. Demy 8vo. Pp. 272. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price tos. 6d. 


The writer started on foot from Bogota in Colombia and traversed much of the wildest part of the 
State, previously unknown to white men. With little more than a rifle and cartridges he reached 
the Guaviere, a tributary of the Orinoco, where he went native, going so far as to marry into the 


tribe with whom he lived. His is a description from the inside of the life of savages, a life which 
not many civilised men would care to share. 


The Story of the American People. By C. F. Srronc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. vilit3o5. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1942. Price 75. 6d. 


For anyone wishing a short, well-written account of the Rise and the Growth of the mighty 
Republic which is now our great ally, we strongly recommend this interesting book. 

Most educated Britons have learned at school something about the growth and rebellion of 
the British Colonies along the Eastern seaboard and some may know a little about Lincoln and 
the Civil War, but most are quite ignorant of the Constitutional development, the emergence of 
sree ace out of Europe’s melting-pot, the New American Imperialism and post-war American 

In trying to describe such a complex subject as Modern America the author has struck an 
oe between a mass of confusing details and a vague and misleading attempt at 


emerge, and Index, and Time Charts are useful adjuncts for the a of 
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Many a Green Isle. By G. Surry. Illustrated, Demy 8vo. Pp. 185, 
London: John Lane (The Bodley Head) Ltd., 1942. Price 155. 


Mr. Smith begins his book by avowing his intention to find and annex a modern Island Valley 
of Avilion. He then proceeds with an easily written discursive account of his journeyings throughout 
the Antilles and the Caribbean Sea. For this he prepares us by a useful cover map of the Islands 
with more than fifty labels attached to those of which he writes. He also skilfully assists our his- 
torical knowledge by adding some fourteen national flags with dates showing the countries to 
which the groups belong. ‘These “helps” go far to make up for the want of the classified Index 
to which the geographer desires to refer. 

_ We reckon Mr. Smith as a lover of men more than of their habitations, so read with interest 
his accounts of the very different peoples whom he met, with the welcomes they gave him. Each 
of his twenty chapters has a special caption, under which we are introduced to people on some 
thirty different islands. Through the varied incidents there runs a vein of shrewd observation 
which makes his book a pleasant companion for quiet reading, even though we may not accept 
the conclusion that Dutch Saba with its nine hundred fect of stairway to the capital is the ideal 
home of rest. 

We cannot turn from these word pictures without a sigh for the passing of such halcyon days. 
The cry of “‘ havoc ” has reached even to those islands, and even now the dogs of war are loosed 
among the lovers of the sun, to shatter that joy of living which has been theirs for centuries—and 
cannot well be recaptured. G. G.-B. 


My Life in a Man-made Jungle. By Bete BeNcHLEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 324. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


This book is completely fascinating. Mrs. Benchley is the Director of the splendid Zoological 
Gardens at San Diego in California, in which she has been since their inception. She describes 
their founding and development, all of which is interesting enough, but almost insignificant in 
comparison with her account of all the various animals she knows so well and, obviously, loves 
so much, Her belief in the value of such Gardens from an educational point of view is quite 
definite. The illustration of the gorilla in the frontispiece is surely the most striking ever taken 
of that great animal. Few people can write of the wild with so much knowledge and understanding 
as Mrs. Benchley, and her book should give delight to a wide circle of readers. It deserves some- 
thing better than the poor quality of paper, but that, it may be supposed, cannot be helped in 
these days. 


Northern Caballero. By Wititam N. Merryman. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+288. 
London : Robert Hale Ltd., 1941. Price 15s. 


The title which this North American author has chosen for his record of travel in South 
America does less than justice to the subject. Mr. Merryman has had some amazing adventures 
in little known parts of Chile, Argentina, Ecuador, and Brazil, and he knows how to describe 
what he has seen, heard and experienced. ‘The story of the months which he and his three com- 
panions spent as prisoners in the hands of the Chavante Indians in central Brazil makes interesting 
reading. D. F. 


Yucatan. By Lawrence Dame. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 188. London: 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


This is a most interesting and eminently readable account by an American journalist of his 
wanderings in one of the least known parts of Central America. With the lightness of touch charac- 
teristic of his profession the author paints a delightful word-picture of the temple-studded peninsula 
of Yucatan. First with his French bicycle Rozy, and then with burro and on foot, he penetrated 
to corners of Yucatan seldom if ever before visited by a white man. His adventures were many and 
lose nothing in the telling. The illustrations are excellent. iD IR, 


AUSTRALASIA 


Southward Journey. By Hatuipay SuTHERLAND. Demy 8vo. Pp. 320. 
London: Geoffrey Bles, 1942. Price 155. 


Dr. Sutherland’s books have so mechanically become best sellers that a reviewer’s recom- 
mendation is hardly required. Southward Journey will not disappoint his countless admirers. It 
is devoted to his lengthy visit to Australia recently on a lecturing tour which took him the length 
and breadth of the continent by every means of transportation, from his own feet to the aeroplane. 
No one could write more delightfully about the social side of life there, and of the innumerable 
personages and others with whom he associated. He writes with the lightest and most deft touch 
on much more serious matters, and until later we do not realise that we have absorbed an immense 
amount of deeply interesting information, including even statistics. Dr. Sutherland ought to be 
appointed Chief Statistician to the British Government—his statistics read like a story. gat 

There is really nothing to be said about Southward Journey except that it is equal to the author’s 
other books and to what one is now led to expect from him, and that it will be read with unalloyed 


pleasure. 
Ff 
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My Goodness, My Passport! By L. S. FLorencs. Demy 8vo. Pp ein 
London : George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 


It may be difficult to suggest a more appropriate title, but it is a little regrettable that this 
book bears such a silly one. One is apt to conjure up an amateur, uninteresting personal record 
of the superficial globe-trotter and to pass without further notice a book of much charm, very 
real interest, and shrewd comment. Instead of the boring amateur, Mrs. Florence turns out to 
be an American journalist at the best, and a skilled writer. She is the wife of a Professor at an 
English University, and has lived so many years in England that England is her home. 

Just before France fell, Professor Florence was asked by the Egyptian Government to go to 
Cairo for a short time in an advisory capacity, and Mrs. Florence went with him. Her description 
of life in Egypt is as illuminating as entertaining and is from an unusual and unprejudiced angle. 
France fell, and the writer took fright at the prospect of being unable to get home again, and her 
efforts to do so will arouse the reader’s sympathy. Ultimately she arrived at her home via America 
after eleven months! She saw much of interest during her enforced stay in the United States 
and is adept at describing it. But most important are her shrewd comments on the relations and 
differences between Americans and British, and these are worthy of serious study. 

It is not often in these days that a book can be so whole-heartedly recommended as My Goodness, 
My Passport ! 


Sir Richard Burton’s Wife. By JeEAN Burton. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 230. 
London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


Miss Burton—who is, as Sir Richard was, a descendant of Burton of Anatomy of Melancholy fame, 
is a charming writer who has written, in delightful style, a fascinating and deeply interesting 
biography of.a celebrated lady, who, on her own account, made a considerable stir in the world, 
and in many diverse parts of it, and a greater stir on behalf of an even more celebrated husband. 

Many of Sir Richard’s best friends considered that his marriage was a disaster, and connect 
his decline and ultimate extinction with the efforts of his wife. Miss Burton, however, has given 
us a clear and somewhat different conception of the lady and an equally clear and possibly unique 
conception of Sir Richard. While the latter was of many religions or none, Lady Burton was, 
before everything else, a devout Roman Catholic. In many ways she had peculiar and eccentric 
views, and not all will agree with the conclusions she formed in the many lands she visited. But 
many of her comments show an acute and able intelligence, and although devoted to her husband 
to the point of adoration and worship, her views and opinions were unaffected by his and were 
often diametrically opposite. 

In India and other places Sir Richard made no secret of his contempt and detestation for the 
coloured races, who were to be kept in severe subjection to the whites. Lady Burton, on the other 
hand, had profound contempt for the English in India, and the more she saw of them the less 
she liked them and the higher opinion she had of the superiority of the high caste native. Forming 
her views at a time when she stood practically alone, one is bound to respect her judgment when 
we see how we have failed to carry with us the natives of Malaya, Burma, and India. 

Miss Burton’s subject was entirely indefatigable in her own way in promoting her difficult 
and violent husband’s prosperity, and in securing for him what she considered his proper place 
in the world. The world generally was inclined to accept him “ dark, cruel, treacherous, with eyes 
like a wild beast,” a “ gipsy in his terrible magnetic eyes, the sullen eyes of a stinging serpent.” 
Miss Burton suggests another view, while to his wife he was little less than a god. There is not 
a dull line in the book, and, both on account of its matter and manner, it is difficult to avoid 
reading it at a sitting. 


The portrait of Sir Richard in fencing costume would suggest that there is some foundation 
for the above quotations. 


Landscape: As Developed by the Processes of Normal Erosion. By Prof. C. A. Corton. Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1941. ats. 


This book forms a welcome and outstanding addition to the many publications which have 
appeared in the last few years dealing with the origin of landscape features. In his treatment of the 
subject Prof. Cotton has limited himself to the effects of what he terms the processes of normal 
erosion—mainly the results, direct or indirect, of rain and running water—while two of the most 
interesting sections of the book deal with the evolution of fault features and the development of 
karst phenomena. Within the limits thus imposed the ground has been covered clearly and 
adequately. As a guide to the evolution of scenery, its value is greatly enhanced by the abundant 
use of illustrations and, in particular, of block diagrams. This allows of considerable condensation 
of the text. A briefstatement of facts accompanied by a skilfully drawn diagram enables the student 
to fill in the complete picture for himself. For this reason it is, perhaps, not a book which one would 


put in the hands of a beginner ; for the advanced student, whether of geology or geography, who 


ure made some progress and developed an interest in landscape study, it will prove an invaluable 
aid. 


Students, in this country particularly, will find it a matter for regret that the moulding influence 
of ice on landscape and the effects of marine erosion receive such scant treatment, Reference to 
these agents of erosion occur only when incidental to the main thesis, 
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There is an appendix of forty-four plates of excellent and carefully selected photographic views 
the majority of them of New Zealand scenery. It is not to be inferred from this that the book is 
at all parochial in outlook and treatment ; on the contrary, the illustrations are drawn from, and 
references given to, work done in all parts of the world. : 

_ Both the author and the Cambridge University Press are to be congratulated on their courage 
in producing this volume at the present time. Printing, paper, and reproduction of illustrations 
are excellent, and the price is exceedingly moderate for a volume of such high merit. F, M. F. 


The Last of the “ Logan.” By Haroip W. Tompson. Crown 8vo. Pp. 214. 
New York : The Cornell University Press. Price $2.00. 


This book, with an appendix entitled Flukes and an index, is very fully described on the title- 
page as “ The true adventures of Robert Coffin mariner in the years 1854 to 1859 wherein are set 
forth his pursuit of the Whale, his shipwreck on Rapid Reef, his life among the cannibals of Fiji, 
and his search for gold in Australia, as told by himself and now first published.” It cannot be said 
to be a book of geographical importance, but it is a straightforward record of an honest and resolute 
American who for years sought to make enough money to procure a good education, and who, in 
1859, left Australia, concluding that if there was going to be a war in his homeland he had better 
get there to help. 

The whaling was in sailing ship days and before the invention of the harpoon gun. The 
Australian experiences were in the early days of the gold rush, and he did not strike it rich although 
he just missed, apparently. Prof. Thompson has prepared the book with great care. W. L. C. 


High Conquest. By J. R. Utiman. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 612. 
London : Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1942. Price 16s. 


This book, dealing mainly with mountaineering in the highest mountains, has been written 
for Americans, and most of it concerns America and the Himalayas. But there are also chapters 
on Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, and Africa. There is not very much which is new, but the book 
is well written, and especially at the present time will be welcome to all lovers of mountains. 

In one of the last chapters mountaineering technique is dealt with, and this will be of particular 
value to readers who have no knowledge of the subject. The illustrations, unfortunately, are poor, 
probably owing to paper difficulties. IN Veils 


Man and His Habitation: A Study in Social Ecology. By R. MuKERjEE. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 


In this volume, successor to Regional Sociology and The Regional Balance of Man, the author 
has added one more to his list of studies of the borderlands of Economics and Geography. 

From the analogy of Plant and Animal Ecology, a study is made of primitive habitations, the 
modes of life and patterning of which are almost entirely governed by the ecological factors of 
food supply. Different types of rural habitations with their varied social structures are next 
examined in the light of the invasion of new territory by plants and animals, resulting in the dis- 
placement of other species through competition for position in time and space. In these habita- 
tions, nucleated village or scattered hamlets, the author examines the geographical factors in- 
fluencing the patterning of fields, distribution of population, and ways of living. It is the study 
of the development of a social reality from the interplay of a community and its region. 

Though the city and village represent sharply distinguished ‘‘ ways of life,” yet there is constant 
interpenetration and they cannot rigidly be demarcated. Hamlet and village, country town 
and city, are regarded as links in an ecological process. ; 

The author devotes a chapter to ‘‘ Planned Habitation,” in which there is much that will 
interest those concerned in economic and social planning in the future. “ Urban planning must 
be dovetailed into and co-ordinated with rural planning. It is only a planned ecology of culture 
that can combat the strange combination of extremes in the modern world, the multiplication of a 
few giant cities with the depopulation of the lesser towns and villages.” Wie Nie lie 


b) 


One Man’s Furrow. By J. C. Watson. Demy 8vo. Pp. 224. London : 
Hurst and Blackett, 1942. Price tos. 6d. 


It cannot be said that this book will add to geographical knowledge or, indeed, knowledge 
of any serious subject. But it is both interesting and entertaining. The author, who is Welsh, 
went from an English Agricultural College to a ranch in Argentine, where he did not remain long. 
He served in France and Greece in the Great War, and then became a hobo and occasionally a 
labourer in Canada and the United States, in lumber camps and all sorts of odd jobs. He appears 
never to have been long downhearted even after being “ fired,” and his accounts of the disappoint- 
ments and the frauds of which he was the victim are amusing. Ultimately he found his méuer 
as a writer of stories for boys’ magazines in England, and here he leaves us. 


I Wander. By A. E. Davies. Demy 8vo. Pp. 145. London : 
Watts and Co., 1942. Price 55. 


This pleasant book by the late Chairman of the London County Council and author of Off 
Beaten Tracks in Brittany will be welcomed by readers who have read others of Mr. Davies’s works, 
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In it he tells of his travels and experiences both on the Continent and America, and his comments 
are always as interesting and entertaining as we should expect them to be. 


The Ocean in English History. By J. A. Wrtuiamson. Pp. 208. Demy 8vo. 
London : Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press. Price tos. 


The author was invited to deliver the Ford Lectures in 1939-40, and in this work he has collected 
his deliberations on that occasion. The treatment is historical, but there are many geographical 
implications in this survey of British and European activities in oceanic trade from the discovery 
of America to the opening ofthe nineteenth century. In the Tudor period, Henry VIII's interest 
in the oceans was slight, but when his daughter died, English ships sailed into all parts of the 
Atlantic and sought passages to the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and an ocean-going navy had been 
established capable of striking hard blows at enemies thousands of miles away from home. The 
early Stuart period, the Commonwealth and the Restoration period are then carefully and critically 
examined in their attitude, official and from the point of view of the community at large, to colonial 
development and trade. By the close of the Stuart period British interest in the Atlantic had taken 
the shape it was to retain through the eighteenth century. In the last chapter, The Oceanic 
Factor in the Shaping of Modern England,” fairly conclusive evidence is produced that the 
developed state of our oceanic trade was to a large extent the chief factor in the development of 
Industrial Britain and that the crop of inventions of the mid-eighteenth century were effects rather 
than causes of what we know as the Industrial Revolution. Wo Mo 1p 


The Oxford War Atlas: The First Two Years. By JosepH Stempripce. London : 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press. Price 95. 6d. 


This handy little volume is a record in maps with notes on the march of events during the 
first two years of the present war. The maps are very clear and the notes succinct and to the 
point. It is intended to publish a supplementary volume. Af Mee 18s 


The New Freedom of the Seas. By W. ARNoLD-FosTeR. Crown 8vo. Pp. vii+134. 
London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 6s. 


In total war such as we now are experiencing, the various attempts of the past to legislate 
for the freedom of the seas have pretty well gone by the board. Protection for ships which carry 
merchandise or food of neutrals has been so abused, and all forms of honourable combat so dis- 
carded, that legislation of the kind has broken down. ‘The “‘ Free Ships ”’ doctrine, the Declara- 
tion of London, and many other declarations have disappeared in ruthless and aggressive warfare. 
Commerce raiding seems to know no law, nor is there any decency towards the victims of the 
torpedo and the bomb. 

Mr. Arnold-Foster gives us the development of the question, the progress towards the securing 
of honourable dealing, and the gradual disappearance of trustworthy agreement, and he gives 
this with the clarity which we naturally expect from his writing, but disarming is not what he 
terms “‘ a self-supporting method ” of securing peace. There must be power to prevent secret 
re-arming if confidence among the nations is to be restored. His argument is that only by a wide- 
spread Commonwealth can this be secured ; that the manufacture of the materials for war, which 
thrives under war conditions, must be controlled by a Commonwealth authority, and the ‘‘ Narrow 
Seas *’ must be under the same authority, so that places like Gibraltar and the Dardanelles, Panama 
and the Skagerrack, shall be kept safe for all ships. 

We imagine that all our allies must be agreed that it shall be impossible in the future for a 
Germany to re-arm, and that the Roosevelt-Churchill declaration means nothing else. It is 
emphasised here also that the co-operation between nations must be a mutual Service: it is a 
service to humanity. We have all seen too much of diplomatic efforts in the interests of diverse 
nations in the Councils of the League. A wider and quite international view is essential if small 
nations, now crushed and broken, are to be treated with an equality of right and protected against 
a future dictator lusting for power and dominance. 


This is an admirable treatise on a complex but pressing subject, and the argument seems to 
us incontrovertible. W. L. C. 


EDUCATIONAL 


La Personnalité Géographique de la France. By P. V. pp LA BLAcHE. Crown 8vo. Pp. xvii +60. 
Manchester : Manchester University Press, 1942. Price Bs. 


‘The text of this edition is reproduced from the first volume of Histoire de France, by E. Lavisse. 
This éssay is, of course, very well known, and the author has nothing to add to what has already 
been said, except that, as a study of France as a whole and of its different parts, it reveals the 
writer’s conception of geography, viz.: “the study of the earth seeks to arrive at the knowledge of 
general laws, but it makes it its business to study their application to various environments. It 
asks of them the means of explaining the differences of physiognomy which different regions 


present.” j..Y: 5 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


_ Geographical Journal: February. The Tali District of Western Yunnan. Honduran High 
Lights. French West Africa in War-time. 


Geographical Fournal : March. Some Routes in Southern Iran. Syria and the Lebanon. The 
Early History of Water Supply. 


Scientific Monthly : Some Problems in New Zealand’s Political Geography. 


_ Geographical Review : (American) Mindanao, Philippine Islands. Settlement Patterns in Malaya. 
Highland Guatemala and its Maya Communities. Egyptian—-Libyan Borderlands. Spanish 
Territorial Boundary Changes in North Africa. Also, the highly important Review on page 349 


. Spykman’s “America’s Strategy in World Politics: The United States and the Balance of 
ower.” 


Geographical Magazine: April. To the Summit of Tasman. Geographical Aspects of Malaria. 
Bulletin of American Meteorological Society : the entire publication. 

African World: 23rd May. South Africa’s Daily Bread Problem. 

Geography : June. The Development and Distribution of Medieval German Towns. 

Bulletin of The Pan-American Union. April. Why Not Learn Portuguese ? 

Nature: 13th June. Scientific Research and Development in the Empire. 

African World: 13th June. Mapping the Early South Africa. 

Commerical America: April. Pan-American Highway ; Rubber Revival in Brazil. 


Pacific North-West Quarterly: April. Peter John de Smet; Range Sheep Industry in Pacific 
North West. 


Pan-American Union Bulletin: May. Settlement of the Ecuador—Peru Boundary Dispute ; 
Women Workers in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay ; Insecticidal Plants in the Americas ; 
Coffee Planter in Costa Rica. 


Nature : 18th July. Formation of the Ganges Delta. 


The Journal of Geography: May. The Place of Geography in the Five Areas of Knowledge 
of the New Ulinois Curriculum. 


African World : 25th July. South Africa’s Timber Resources. 


MAPS 


Citizen’s Atlas of the World. Bartholomew. Edinburgh, 1942. This is the Seventh Edition, 
rearranged and revised to date. The name of the producing firm is sufficient guarantee of its 
accuracy and high finish. 635. 


Contour Map of Burma, Malaya, and Indo-China. Another equally excellent Bartholomew 
publication. Price 4s. 6d. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Lights of Singapore. By R. Brappe.u. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xi+205. London : 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1942. The Fifth Edition of a popular and, at the moment, particularly 
interesting and excellent work. 


DR. W. S. BRUCE MEMORIAL PRIZE 


At a meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, held in the Society’s House, 
24 George Street, Edinburgh, with Professor James Ritchie, Vice-President, in 
the chair, it was intimated that the Dr. W. S. Bruce Memorial Prize had been 
awarded to Dr. G. C. L. Bertram, B.A. (Cantab.). 


The award is made by a joint committee consisting of representatives from 
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the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Royal Physical Society, and the eG. 
Scottish Geographical Society, and it has gone to Dr. Bertram for valua ie 
biological work in the Arctic and Antarctic from 1932 to 1937, and especially 
for his work as biologist with the Graham Land Expedition in 1934 to 1937; 
when he took part in the important sledging journey which discovered King 
George VI Sound. His particular work was on seals, and he has written an 
important memoir entitled “‘ The Biology of the Weddel and Crabeater Seals, 
published by the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) in September 1940 1n the British 
Graham Land Expedition Reports. In addition, Dr. Bertram is the author of a more 
popular book on the technique of Polar travel entitled Arctic and Antarctic. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Rosebery, the present President of the 
Society, will in the ordinary course vacate office at the Annual General Meeting 
in November when his successor would be appointed. ‘The Council are of opinion 
that the new President should take office as from 15th September 1942. His 
Lordship has readily acquiesced in this suggestion, and accordingly has intimated 
his resignation to take effect as from the election of his successor. 


The Council have unanimously agreed to recommend Sir D’Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson, Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews, for 
election as President of the Society. 


Accordingly, notice is hereby given that a Special General Meeting of the 
Society will be held in the Rooms of the Society on Tuesday, 15th September 
1942, at 2 p.m., to elect a President in room of Lord Rosebery. 


By Order of the Council, 


Doucias GuTHRIE, Chairman of Council. 
Joun BarTHoLoMew, Honorary Secretary. 


DONATIONS TO THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Members and Donors can materially assist the Society by giving a donation, 


under an Agreement, of a fixed sum, payable annually, for seven years or for life, 
whichever period shall be shorter. 


The effect of paying under an Agreement is that in a year in which, for 
example, Income ‘Tax is ros. in the £1, the Society will recover from the Inland 
Revenue £1 per £1. Thus, if a donor pays £5 per annum, the Society can 
recover another £5, making £10 in all. The donor settles the amount to be 
paid annually to the Society for the period. 


Members and donors interested are invited to obtain further particulars and 
Forms of Agreement from the Secretary, Synod Hall, Edinburgh. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF COUNCIL 


FIFTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1941-1942 


(1st Fuly rg4r to goth Fune 1942) 


(To be submitted for approval to the Annual General Meeting of the Society 
on 28th October 1942) 


ORDINARY MEMBERSHIP 


The changes during the Session in Membership were as follows :— 
On ist July . 


1257 
New Members 140 
1397 
Deduct by Death 5 5 : : : é 2 3834, 
” Resignation or lapsed. 4 : : : : a ee 
— 126 
On the Roll on goth June 1942 : ; ; : : é : 2 Sua yA 


This is divided into Edinburgh 844, Glasgow 231, Dundee 60, and Aberdeen 50. In addition, 64 
reside in England and 22 abroad. Life Members, 141 in number, are included in the Members 
above. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


On ist July . : - é - - 2 ; : 2 5 42 


New Members. ‘5 : : 5 ¢ : ? - A : 8 

50 
Deduct by Resignation é : : : é : : ; : II 
On the Roll on goth June 1942 é : : : ; c ‘ 4 39 


Honorary AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS AND HoNnorRARY FELLOWS 


Honorary Members 
Honorary Fellows : : 3 A 2 A 5 5 
Corresponding Members 


Lo poe 


13 


Total Membership 5 s 0 ~ 1399 


<2 


64 Members who have been granted the Diploma of Fellowship are included among 
the Ordinary Members. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
EDINBURGH— 
Evening Meetings :—His Excellency Dr. Wellington Koo, ‘ Wartime China”; Major C. S. 
Jarvis, “‘ The Arab Peoples of the Middle East? ; Dr. W. G. Peekema, “‘ The Netherlands 
East Indies : Their Importance in the Pacific War ” ; and Dr. V. V. Tilea, “ The Central 
European States : Their Geographical and Ethnographical Problems.” 


Afternoon Meetings :—Miss Amy Atkinson, “‘ The Balearics and Sicily ” ; Prof. James Ritchie, 
“ The Galapagos Islands—a Zoological Landmark ” ; Miss I. W. Hutchison, ‘‘ Estonia as 
I Saw It”; Mrs. M. H. Austin, “‘ Magellan: The First Circumnavigation of the World ” ; 
Mr. D. Alan Stevenson, ‘‘ The Development of the Lighthouse in Scotland”; Rev. S. 
Stephen Walker, ‘“‘ Singapore and Neighbourhood” ; Dr. A. C. Stephen, “Some North 
American Animals” ; Mrs. Stewart Stevenson, “ Holland”; Mr. F. C. Mears, “ The 
Industrial Development of the Lothians” ; Mr. John F. Stewart, “* Newfoundland : Our 
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Oldest Colony ” ; Mrs. I. G. Cormack, “ Daily Life in China”; Lt.-Col. G. V. Holmes, 
“ Turkish Character as shown by History ” ; and Dr. C. A. Malcolm, “ Edinburgh in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 


GLascow— 

Prof. James Ritchie, ‘“‘ The Galapagos Islands—a Zoological Landmark”; Monsieur V. 
Zonoff, “ Russia” ; Mr. D. Alan Stevenson, “ The Development of the Lighthouse in 
Scotland”; Rev. S. Stephen Walker, “ Singapore and Neighbourhood” ; Dr. W. G. 
Peekema, “ The Netherlands East Indies : Their Importance in the Pacific War.” 


Tue Liprary AND Map DEPARTMENT 


Books Borrowed.—During the session 3495 volumes were issued to Members of the Society. This 
number included 113 volumes issued by the Glasgow Branch Library and 28 volumes issued by the 
Aberdeen Branch Library. 

In addition, 70 volumes were lent out under the arrangement with the Carnegie (U.K.) Trust 
Scheme. 


Additions —During the session the following additions to the Library have been made: 146 
volumes, 3 pamphlets, 36 map sheets, 77 charts, and 2 atlases. Of the books added, 126 were 
received from publishers for review, and 20 volumes were presented. 


Presentations —The Council records its thanks for official publications :—to the Dominion and 
Colonial Governments, The Ordnance Survey, The Geological Survey, The Survey of India, The 
Geographical Section, War Office, and the Hydrographer to the Navy. 

The Council thanks the undermentioned private donors of books, maps, and other presenta- 
tions :—Miss M. Tait ; Lady Im Thurn; Mr. F.C. Macdonald; Dr. James Watt; Miss Thornton ; 
Mr. C. B. Boog Watson ; Mr. D. Alan Stevenson ; Mr. James Brown ; M. Matila Ghyka ; Miss 
Bryce ; Mr. Ed. W. Watt; Dr. Douglas Guthrie ; Rev. George Stewart ; Mrs. Mitchell Innes ; 
Dr. Keppie Paterson ; Mr. Robert Skinner ; Prof. R. G. Linton ; Messrs. T. and A. Constable ; 
and Miss Ella Christie. 


THe “ Scorrish GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE ” 


The Magazine continues to meet with the cordial approval of Members. A further reduction 
in the paper ration compelled a corresponding reduction in the size of the Magazine, but measures 
were taken to counteract the effect of this as far as possible by slightly reducing the margins and 
the size of type used. 

It is regretted, however, that it will not be possible to continue the steps which had been taken 
to increase the circulation outside the Society, which gave considerable promise of a successful 
result. These must now be deferred till after the war. 

The Hon. Editor is always pleased to have Members call on him at the Society’s Rooms and to 
receive suggestions. 


ScottisH UNIvERsITIES MEDAL— 
Edinburgh University :—Doris E. Wills, for First in ‘‘ First”? Geography 1940-41 and First in 
“Second ” Geography 1941-42, in the University of Edinburgh. 
Aberdeen University :—Iris C. Watt, First place Ordinary Class of Geography 1940-41. 


Diploma of Fellowship—The Diploma of Fellowship was awarded to Lt.-Col. G. V. Holmes, 
I.A. (rtd.), in recognition of his survey work in Burma and Southern India. : 


OBITUARY 


It is with deep regret that the Council has to record the loss to the Society of 34. members by 
death, among them Rt. Hon. Lord Salvesen, a Vice-President (see facing page 2, Vol. 58); Mr 
Theodore E. Salvesen, a Vice-President and Trustee ; Hon. Lord Ormidale, a past Menkes of 
Council ; Mr. A. W. Robertson Durham, Auditor ; and The Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, 


